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There is an old and fanciful superstitious notion, prevalent especially in rural 


districts, that a star falls whenever breath leaves the human body. The idea is thus 
worked out by our poet. 





THE SHOOTING STARS. 


“Shepherd, thou say’st the star that rules 
Our fate in Heaven is bright.” 

“Yes, but’tis there, my son, concealed 
Within the veil of night.” 

“ The secrets of that azure calm 
’Tis said thou can’st explore...... 

Shepherd, what is yon star that shoots, 
Shoots, and is seen no more ?” 


“ My son, a mortal has expired; 
His star that moment fell : 

He quatfed the circling cup, and sang 
The tide of mirth to swell. 

Now sleeps he sound beside the bowl 
He chanted heretofore.” ..... 

“Shepherd, again a star that shoots, 
Shoots, and is seen no more ?” 


“ A charming creature's star was that, 
So pure, so bright, my son; 
A maiden’s, joyous, fond, and true, ; 
By fondest lover won. 
The altar ready stood—her brow 
The bridal garland bore.” ..... 
‘* Again, again, a star that shoots, 
Shoots, und is seen no more?” 





“That rapid star, my son, bespeaks 
A babe of lordly line : 
On his rich cradle, empty now, 
The gold and purple shine. 
Their poisonous draaghts, as ’t were his food, 
Would rival flatterers pour.” ..... 
“Shepherd, another star that shoots, 
Shoots, and is seen no more ?” 


sy . 


“A tavorite’s star fell then, my son, 
With such porteutous glare, 

He deemed it statesmanlike to jest 
At all our load of care. 

But now their god of clay they spurn 
Who once his portrait wore.” 

“ Again, another star that shoots, 
Shoots, and is seen no more ?”" 


“A rich man’s patronage we lose: 
We needs, my son, must weep; 
The hungry, who with others « a 
With him were free to reap. 
This very night assured of aid 
The houseless sought his door.” . . 
“ Look, look, another star that shoots, 
Shoots, and is seen no more ?”’ 


“ That? ’tis a mighty king’s—but g9, 
Thy purity alone 
Hold fast, my son; nor be ¢hy star 
By size or splendour known! 
If without profit thon dost shine, 
Of thee, when all is o’er, 
They'll say “’tis but a star that shoots 
Shoots, and is seen no more.” , W. Y. 





THE CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


BY HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE, 


Ir isa common saying, that a man can do whatever he resolves to do. 
For my part, I should say that every day teaches us just the contrary— 
and that what a man does, he does because he cannot help doing it—not 
because he resolves to do it, or, to state the proposition more plainly his 
acts are the results of antecedent causes, which inevitably determine his 
conduct. No doubt, taleats and amiable qualities g0 a great way in advanc- 
ing a man’s fortune; but chance, blind chance, does infinitely more; and 
to go higher, what are these talents, these qualities, but the mere ‘ifts of 
fortune . 

The most singular illustration of this truth that I know was Count Ro- 
derick Von W , Who died a prime minister, having raised himself 
from a baker’s apprentice to the highest dignities of the State. Raised 
himself, did I say? The phrase is not appropriate. He was dragged 
upwards to his lofty station, contrary to his expectation, contrary even to 

18 desire. Let me try to recall the adventures of his life, as I have more 
than once heard them from his own lips. Trifling and unimportant as 
they are, if I can but catch a little of the sprightly grace which he used 
to throw into his narrative, the tale will not be unamusing. 





THE START IN LIFE. 

Roderick’s origin was humble enough, in all conscience. His father 
was a collector of excise, in a small frontier town, with a very little mo- 
hey in his pocket, but with a very Potosi of intelligence and information 
in his head. Though he could speak and write several languages with 

uency, was an expert arithmetician, and an accomplished musician, he 
Was unable to rise in the world above the station of a collector of excise. 
And why ? simply because he was no favourite of fortune. When a| 
young man, he had been mixed up in some foolish escapade or aihes. | 
Fo companions got clear off, every one of them; for they had money, 
SEE ore eer apt ant pers bye hore | 
to cool his heels for ten years in wisn” Win Daaueeta Gas ke | 

eft his native place, where he ed ee? 1en he was set at liberty, he | 
down the nat og ale oo he da een disgraced—was kicked up ani 

uber of years; he broke his leg, then became | 
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amanue.isis upon a starving pittance, and was ultimately rewarded by 
his employer, to whom he had become a bore and a burden, with the sit- 
uation of collector of excise in a frontier town. Here he married a girl 
as poor as himself, and became the father of our hero. ; : 

He gave the boy an excellent education, took the direction of it upon 
himself, and was bent upon making him something great. Roderick was 
a boy of rare abilities. He could not fail, in his father’s apprehension, to 
turn out something extraordinary. But when he was ready to have gone 
to the university, alas and alack-a-day! there was neither money to send 
nor keep him there. The old collector took this sorely to heart, fell sick, 
and died. Roderick’s mother had been called away seven years before. 

And the collector’s son was left alone in the world at the age of twenty, 
His father’s all scarcely sufficed to pay his debts. Sume compassionate 
souls gave Roderick a few shillings, and he marched off to seek his for- 
tune among strangers, as he found himself to be a very superfluous per- 
sonage where he was. ' ; é 

He repaired to another small town, where lived a widowed sister of 
his father’s, who sought a subsistence for her old age in the retail of 
worsted, tapes, paper, pens, and matters of a similar kind. With tears 
in his eyes, Roderick entered the shop of his father’s sister, told her of his 
parent’s death and of his own destitution. The good old woman was 
deeply moved, embraced her nephew, who was a tall, shapely lad, and 
promised to provide for him. 

And she kept her word—took him home with her, and treated him like 
a mother. There were certain things about him, however, which she in- 
sisted were indispensable he should reform. ‘ You have no money,” said 
she, “no more have 1; 80 banish the university from your head, once and 
for ever. The university is all very well for rich folks. Your father liad 
too much learning for his station; and, take my word for it, that was the 
main cause of his misfortunes. He aimed too high, and missed all. He 
threw away pence, because he fain would have played only with pounds; 
and so he was a poor man all bis days. His heart was never where his 
lot had placed him; and he never could reach the sphere upon which he 
had set his heart. That was his failing through life, Heaven rest his soul! 
Now, take my advice, Roderick. Be a good boy, throw away your 
books, that do nothing but bewilder your head. What use will books 
ever be to you, I'd like to know! See, I have mouey enongh to pay 
your apprentice-fee for you. You shall go out to an honest trade. I have 
spoken to Master Birneustiel, the baker, and it is arranged that you go to 
him next week. Here are bualf-a-dozen new shirts for you, aud you shall 
have a new suit for Sundays. In three years your apprenticeship will 
be out, and then you are your own master. A handicraft is a fortune, and 
nobody can starve with a buker’s board at his elbow.” 

Roderick could not gainsay this proposal, having nothing better in his 
eye. But he loved his Xenophon and his Cicero too well to forsake them 
forever. So he took them and his other books with him to the bake- 
house; and when he had uo sacks of flour to carry, or dough to knead, or 
ue message to run for the mistress, he amused himself with getting an 
vde of Horace by heart. 


THE KNEADING-TROUGH. 


Master Birnenstiel aud his wife were constantly quarrelling, and many 
a time their brawls put the learned Roderick into a greater heat than did 
his duties at the oven. But they had a daughter, “ passing fair,” who ad- 
ministered consolation to his gentle heart. Gretchen was nineteen years 
of age, and against the failings of a maiden of nineteen Roderick had not 
a word to say, but tolerated them with Christian patience. Among Gret- 
chen’s failings, however, the greatest was, that she carried her little snub 
nose rather high, and was fonder of gazing into the eyes of a certain 
prince than into those of a baker's apprentice, albeit the eyes of that same 
buker’s apprentice were much more beautiful than those of the prince. 

The prince, to be sure, was by no means an ungainly fellow; add to 
this, that he was crown prince, and major of a regiment of dragoons, 
which was quartered in the town. The soldier prince, full of ardour and 
mettle of youth as he was, would have been a very paragon in the field. 
only in this same village there was nothing to be vanquisi.ed, except the 
fragile hearts of its fair denizens. This was a species of warfare in which 
the prince had taken his degree; and he looked upon Gretchen as one of 
the most formidable opp. nents imaginable and against whom every arti- 
fice of strategy and amatory tactics required to be exercised. In these 
circumstances, Roderick naturally played a part that was anything but an 
agreeable one. He carried sacks of flour and dillets-doux alternately. 
The prince had made good use of his Vauban; the siege succeeded to his 
heart’s desire. Gretchen resolved to capitulate. No wonder! In the 
eyes of a baker’s daughter, a priuce is not an angel merely, but an archi- 
angel at the very least. 

No doubt, if Master Birnecustiel had got scent of what was going on, it 
would have fared il] with the rosy cheeks and coral lips of his fair daugh- 
ter; and the carrier of flour and dilles-douz would have been ejected 
from the premises by most summary process. But the parties were fully 
alive to this; and Master Birnenstiel had not the faintest idea thata prince 
who, in the serene altitude of his atiection, was as little curious about the 
pedigree of his daughter as the purity of his bread, was striving hard to 
install himself in the situation of son-in-law to him. 

But it chanced that he very nearly got scent of what was going on, and 
that by an occurrence of the most siugular description. As it was, the 
occurrence in question euded in Roderick abandoning for ever the noble 
craft of bread and biscuit baking. 

One evening the Prince repaired, in plain clothes, to the frout of Master 
Birnenstiel’s house, tv see Gretchen. By the purest chance, Gretchen 
had gone to the door to—look at the stars. Although the prince on this 
occasion had no star on his breast, yet did she know nim. And how could 
she fail, when he was standing close beside her ? To prevent, it may be 
er egy their being seen by inquisitive eyes, they both stepped into the 
obby, which was nearly dark. Soon after, Mother Birnenstiel was heard 
coughing on the staircase, and off they both skipped in aiarm to the bake- 
house, where Roderick had made up a quantity of dough, and was now 
seated beside his lamp, and deep in the Fifth Iliad. Before he knew 
where he was, Gretchen snatched the old Grecian out of his hand, and 
pushed him out of the bake-house, with the significant—“ Keep a watch 
that nobody comes !” 

While Roderick, in all obedience, kept watch and ward without, 
Prince Xaver unfolded to his lady-love the agonies ot his loving heart. 
Gretchen, who had read a romance or two in her day, listened to him 
with emotion, but at the same time made no secret of the perplexit 
which his elevated rank occasioned in her mind. On this he Sokaneed, 
with tears in his eyes, that if destiny—cruel destiny— should prevent him 
from living with her, with her he should die, and die cheerfully, ‘“ Iu 


| yonder starry world,” he exclaimed, “ love, love alone, bears sway ; rank 


and its cold distinctions are unknown.” How he came to know this tuct 
is not very clear, as it is most certain he had never been in that starry 
world which he spoke of. 

Gretchen, however, was but too willing to believe him. A prince, 
thought she, must know these things better than she could do. They in 
terchanged vows of mutual love. “And if we should be betrayed !” 
sighed Gretchen. “ What then?” exclaimed Xaver. “ Then sliould we 
fly to yonder stream, our pure and crystal tomb! I should clasp you in 
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my arms”—and he suited the action to the word—* imprint on your dear 
lips one last, last kiss ;” aud with this he boldly planted a score or two of 
kisses on her uo longer resisting lips. Gretchen shed tears of tenderness 
aud joy ; the prince followed her example—*“ And sinking with thee, oh, 
my own Gretchen, down, down” : y ; 

‘And as he spoke, down he sank with her, in real earnest, into the spa- 
cious kneading trough, which, either in the glimmer of the place or in the 
intoxication of love, he had mistaken for a seat. The lovers, however, 
lost their equipoise, and decended, head foremost, while their lips were 
still pressed together im that “ last, last kiss,” into the fresh and fluid 
dough, which Roderick had been preparing with so much pains. 

Anything more thoroughly matter of fact could scarcely have happened 
to the enraptured pair. The tumult and the passion of theirlove was 
gone. The first thought of each wasself; and, in their struggles to extri- 
cate themselves, they sank deeper into the flouery gulf. They rolled, 
and wrestled so violently for rescue, that at last down rolled thé knead- 
ing-trough upon the floor, carrying with it the constant lovers, with a 
crash that made the house shake from top to bottom. Roderick heard 
the clatter, and the stifled murmurs of the unlucky pair. He rushed into 
the bake-house, and was almost petrified, when he beheld two strange fig- 
ures, whose extremities alone presented any semblance of the human 
form. Gretchen was working away with both hands—first to procure 
air tor that dear little snub nose of hers, and then to procure light for her 
sweet eyes, through the wall of plaster which now blockaded them. The 
prince had caught up the Homer and wasshaving his face with it; while 
the bake-house was filled with clouds of the flour which had been upset. 

At this crisis, whom should they hear, but Master Birnenstiel coming 
raging down the stairs like a Jupiter J’onans. Roderick, to save the 
prince and his sweetheart, had presence of mind enough to run to meet 
his master, to seize him by the arm, and hurry him out into the street, 
crying, in tones of the most unfeigned alarm, “ Fly, fly from the house !” 
“ Why ?” exclaimed Birnenstiel. “ An earthquake !” shouted Roderick. 
The baker shook with terror. ‘ Back, back !” he exclaimed, “ save my 
wife and daughter !” The baker, seized with a panic fear, actually fan- 
cied that the earth quaked under his feet. Besides, being somewhat pig- 
headed, he had, years before, prophesied. the destruction of the town for 
its mauifold sins and wickeduesses. 2 

As Roderick was running back into the house, he came bump against 
the beplastered prince, and dragged him out by the back-door, and away 
down the street, “Stop, stop !” cried the prince, when they had got 
fairly off; you must give mea scrubbing. Iffam seen in this state I 
shall be the laughing-stock of the whole town.” 


THE LUCKY STAR IN THE ASCENDANT. 


While Master Birnenstiel was waiting, on his knees, for the downfall 
of this Gomorrah, and his daughter was undding her dress, Roderick 
was busy cleahing théprince. As soon as the latter was able to breathe 
freely, he thanked his deliverer, and applauded his ingenious device, of 
laying the burdenot the catastrophe upon au earthquake. 

““ Ab !” sighed Roderick, “if your highness could only help me to a 
device half as ingenious to save me from the merciless clutches of my 
master; tor he is sure to make meatoue for this earthquake with wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth, if, indeed, he does not drive me from his service 
altogether. Oh, and see, you have destroyed my Homer utterly .” 

“Your Homer!” said Xaver, who still held the book in his hand 
gazing with astonishment at the young baker, who, although living under 
the same roof with one of the prettiest girls in the town, preferred spend- 
ing his time in the society of the old Grecian bard. He put a number of 
questions to Roderick, who told him the brief story of his life, which so 
much interested the prince, who was a good-hearted man, besides bein 
grateful for the immediate service he had done him, that he vena 
that the talents of the lad should not be lost. 

“Give yourself no further concern about ng master, my boy. Don’t 
distress yourself about Gretchen either—she will have no difficulty in 
inventing lies sufficientto carry herself out of the scrape. I will fulfil your 
old wishes, and send you to the university. There is money. Get your- 
self putin better trim. Go to your aunt; send word to your master that 
you don’t mean to return ; keep your tongue upon the adventures of to- 
night ; come to me to-morrow at dusk, and let no one know who your 
patron is.” 

Roderick fell on his knees, and thanked the prince, flew to his father’s 
sister, told her his good fortune, and sent her next morning to Master Bir- 
neustiel, to tell him that Roderick would not come back for fear of the 
punishment awaiting him for upsetting the kneading-trough. 

Things were soon arranged. The kind-hearted aunt helped to fit out 
her nephew handsomely ; and enjoined him to direct his studies to the 
church. Roderick’s eyes were filled with tears as he parted from her. 
During his years of apprenticeship to baking and to sorrow, he had come 
to love her like asecond mother; and she had formed sohigh an esteem 
for him, that she had uo longer a word to say against his books, but, on the 
contrary, had been in the habit ot giving him, on his birthday, two crowns, 
carefully wrapped up in tissue paper, that he might buy- himself anew 
book therewith. 

THE JUGGED HARE. 


Even at the university, Roderick followed his aunt’s injunctions to the 
letter, except in the matter of studying for the church. He gave the pre- 
ference to the law, as he thought it would be more easy for him to earn his 
bread as an advocate thanas aclergyman. For three years, the prince 
regularly supplied him with ample means for pursuing his studies. At 
the expiry of his period, however, his highuess went upon his travels, and 
sent him his last remittance with a promise that Roderick should hear fur- 
ther from him after his return from England, France, and Italy. 

Roderick redoubled his exertions to conclude his studies ; and when he 
had coucluded them, the question arose, in what way to npply his know- 
ledge? This was a point on which he thought of taking the advice of his 
good aunt. But, instead of an answer from her, he received a letter ina 
strange hand, urging him to return home with all speed, if he wished to 
see the good old woman agaiu in life. She was dying, and longed sore to 
see him. 

He immediately packed up his little all,in which there were more 
papers than linen, in a small portmanteau, ordered post-horses, and started 
without even saying good-bye to his fellow-stadents. His thoughts were 
so full of the old associations be had left behind him, and of his dying foster- 
pareut to whom he was hastening, that he totally forgot to take any refresh- 
meut. He travelled all uight—sleeping and dreaming in the coach as 
best he might, and next day at noon halted at a village only two stages 
from the town where his aunt lived. 

But here hunger fairly got the better of him, as he passed the kitchen- 
door of the inn where he had stopped, and a most seductive odour of 
roust-meat saluted his nostrils. Whilst the waiter was spreading & table 
fur im, a stranger entered the room. It was Master Berneustiel. , 

“ Good morning, master! Where are you bound for ?” said Roderick 
to him. The baker scarcely recognised his old pupil, whom he had not 
seen since the night of the earthquake. When be did, he made up to 
lim with many bows aud scrapings, announced to him bis annt’s death, 
and condoled with him upon the event in the manner for such cases made 
and provided—consoling him with the reflection that all flesh is grase, 








that man fades like a flower of the field, and woman too, and that his aunt 
had constituted her nephew her sole heir. Furthermore, she had been 
buried the preceeding day. : f ; : 

The news took Roderick by surprise. It is saying too little to say, that 
he was so much agitated by it, that he was una le to say two words to 
the baker in reply. He turned away from him, and s.aggered out to 
recover himself in the opeuair. Since his father's death, the old woman 
had been all and all to him. Shehad loved him with all a mother’s love. 
Now he stood inthe wide world without a relation, without a mother— 

one. 

Fae the landlord summoned him to dinner, Bernenstiel was gone. 
Roderick had as yet been unable to find relief for his sorrow in tears, and 
he felt pleased at being alone. Gladly would he have abandoned himselt 
wholly to his grief, had not his stomach asserted—and, on the present 
occasion, most unseasonably—its indefeasible rights. 

Before he had finished his soup, he felt his eyes mvistening ; but when 
the waiter made his appearance with a jugged hare-—just such another 
as his aunt had set down to his supper the night before he parted from 
her—the tears gushed forth ina copious stream. He caught up the 
shankbone, wept tenderly as he sevred it in two, and then procee ed to 
discuss it in a paroxysm of hunger and emotion. x 

“ Good, kind mother, now thou hast thy dwelling beyond the stars ! 
he exclaimed, ina voice broken with sobs, as he despatched, mouthful 
after mouthful, “ while I am left a solitary wanderer beneath the sky ; 
but, if departed spirits be e’er permitted to look down upon those whom 
they have loved on earth, I {cel that I shall not be wholly forgotten by 
thee ! Look down upon me, oh. beatified spirit—look down upon thy 
orphan child!” Here he engulfed a savoury mouthful, which stopped 
for the moment the currentot his eloquence, although not of his emotion. 

But when the dish had been pretty nearly cleared by his repeated 
attack upon it, Roderick’s fancy took a higher flight. With an air of the 
most touching emotion,,he raised his eyes and his left hand, in which he 
held a bone which he had polished off, to heaven, or rather to the ceiling, 
and exclaimed, with a sigh, “ Oh, take me to thy rest! What shall a 
forlorn wretch, like me,do here below? Is there a heart in all this wide 
world that vibrates with one chord of mer mee to mine ?”’ ye 

Worthy Master Roderick had uo conception that any one was listening 
to his soliloquy, but the departed shade of his aunt—not having observe 
that the door stood ajar, aud that a pretty girl of fourteen or fifteen was 
standing outside, lost in wonder not more at his unmeasured grief than at 
his immoderate appetite. Atleugth, uo longer able to control her laugh- 
ter, she ran off, and hurried down stairs. . 

“Oh! M. Von Landern,” she exclaimed, in a convulsion of merriment. 
to a stout little gentleman who she met on the stairs, “ for Heaven's sake, 
run up to the public-room. There is a young man—such a handsome fel- 
low—dining upon jugged hare, and almost weeping the eyes out of his 
head all the time. I have never in my life seen auybody eat such an enor- 
mous dinver in a few minutes, out of sheer distress of mind. Now, do go 
up—there’s a dear—and console him.” And with that she pushed him 
into the room, although he resisted her entreaties with an odd mixture of 
awkwardness and politeness, and kept muttering to her—‘* Now, really 
—countess, my dear—do behave yourself.” 


THE RESULT OF THE LAST CHAPTER. 


The countess appeared only to want an opportunity of having another 
look at the “ handsome young fellow,” and examining bis graces more 
narrowly, without any breach of decorum ; for she accompanied the stout 
gentleman into the room, although she heard his davghter calling for her 
in all directions for the last five minutes. 

Roderick, upon seeing the strangers enter, suppressed his emotion, and 
rose to withdraw; but the young countess besought him, in the most 
courteous terms, not to allow their presence to disturb them. He looked 
at her, and the sight completely dispelled all ideas of making his exit. M. 
Von Landern now entered iuto conversation, which commenced with re- 
marks on the weather, aud ended in Roderick making a frank disclosure 
of his story—for the moisture in his eyes was not to be explained away, 
aud the fragments of the hare lay upon the table, a palpable testimony ot 
his grief. 

“ You must do something to divert your mind,” said M. Von Landern: 
“your story interests me. Your studies are concluded, you say, and you 
have no engagementon hand. Well, what say you to taking up your 
abode with me fora time, and accepting a clerkship in the Chancery 
Court, which happens at present to be in my gift. We must be better 
acquainted. I ain going to my country house, to look after my harvest. 
Do you come with me, and wien | return to court you shall accompany 
me. Have you any objections to my proposal ?” 

Roderick was delighted with the offer. He thanked the old gentle- 
man, who he now learned was a member of the Privy Council, and 
then cast a sidelong glance of gratitude upon the young countess, whose 
eyes hung upon his lips to anticipate his acceptance of the offer. | How 
could he do otherwise than accept it? and he did so the more readily that 
M. Von Landern’s property was not many hours’ ride from the town in 
which his auut had died, and where all that he had to look for was what 
she had left, and nothing more. 

Oountess Wilhelmine nodded to him, and smiled, and ran away to tell 
the odd adventure to Miss Bridget, the Privy Councillor's daughter. 


THE INHERITANCE. 


Miss Bridget, a sentimental young lady of twenty, deeply read in all 
the modern romances, thought the adventure divine, and when she saw 
Roderick she thought it was something even more than divine ; but this 
she kept to herself. M. Secretary—for M. Von Landern had installed him 
on the spot, in the post of Chancery clerk, aud private secretary—instead 
of going to the town where his aunt had died, proceeded to his patron’s 
country seat, Before eight days had passed over his head, he was so com- 
pletely at home with the family, and so high in favour with them all, that 

e had well nigh forgot his sorrow, the jugged hare, aunt, inheritance 
audall. He rode well, danced elegantly, sang admirably, played the 

iano and harp charmingly, drew with skill, and was brilliaut and spright- 
y in conversation; so tuat he could not fail to make an impression. The 
ladies, including the Privy Couucillor’s wife, could not sufficiently extol 
that gentleman’s discrimination and good taste. M. Von Landern con- 
gratulated himself not a little on the lucky choice he had made; for he 
soon found that Roderick was possessed of greater abilities and inlorma- 
tion than he had anticipated. He confided important negotiations to him ; 
tovk him into his counsel in matters of nicety ; and ultifnately , entrusted 
him with the preparation of a memorial upon the state of education in the 
country, made up from the reports returned from the various districts, 
which had been destined asa task for the leisure hours of the Privy 
Couacillor himself. The memoria! was prepared in so short a time, and 
in a manuer so satisfactory, that M. Von me ha found nothing to amend 
oralter. ‘Your fortane is made!” he said to his secretary with cordial 
heartiness—“ it is clear you are meant for better things than to be a clerk 
all your days. Continue for a year to work under my eye, and at the ex- 
piration of that time, I shall bring you under the notice of the duke.” 

There was a sad lamentation when Roderick found it necessary to go, 
for a few days, to town, to claim the property his aunt had left him. The 
chief mourner upon the occasion was the sentimental Bridget. | Every 
day she penned a brace of sonnets, plentifully sprinkled with “ loves aud 
doves, tears and fears, hearts and darts.” Itis true, Roderick never had 
an opportunity of reading these ‘Confessions of a noble spirit.” The hap- 
py youth never allowed himself to dream how much he was beloved; and 
just as little idea had the little Countess Wilhelmine of the idolatry with 
which Roderick’s heart regarded her. She skipt about and curolled as 
blithely daring his abseuce, as though there was no such persen as Rode- 
Fick in existence. 

He was detained in town, however, longer than he had calculated on. 
On his awnt’s will being opened, it was tound that she had left her shop, 
with all its contents, to a poor old cousin of her own; while to her ne. 
phew she bequeathed 25,000 crowns; which the economical and almost 
miserly old lady bad laid out at interest in thirty different quarters. 

Roderick blessed the memory of his auut, who had toiled so hard to se- 
cure him au independence. With no little difficulty he contrived to bring 
together his little fortune ; and, before leaving the town, paid a visit to 
his old master, Bernestiel, for no other purpose than to see Gretchen; for 
whom he yet entertained a sneaking kindness. But Gretchen had allied 


p onrarl ar heoee ot wedlock with a long-legged weaver of the town, 


THE BARBER’S TOWEL. 


The whole house was in ecstasy when Roderick returned to the Privy 
Councillor's. Male and female greeted him as an old friend—many even 
as something more ; while the Cuuntess Wilhelmine welcomed him with 
obvious satisfaction. Roderick tr: mbled, when he once more looked upon 
the lovely girl, who seemed to grow every day more beautiful, on very 
purpose to yewilder his brain. He was, theretore, well pleased, when 
the autumn holidays were over, and they all returned to the court, aud a 
new mode of life, where his mind was less left to itself, opened upon him. 


He was uo longer #* much in the society of his divinity as he had been in 








the country: they no longer dwelt under the same roof, and ke only saw 
her once or twice a week, and then in general society. But this partial 
removal from her only deepened his attachment. It wasa great deal too 
late to eradicate certain feelings, which he had allowed to take deep root 
within his heart. He frequently reflected upon the difference of their 
ranks in life, but even the thought of this could not change his mind. 
And even when the last hope to which he clung was dispelled by the in- 
telligence that Countess Wilhelmine was the natural daughter of the 
—s duke, he only cherished his passion for ber more ardently than 

efore. . 

Wilhelmine appeared not to understand him half so well, ashe, upon 
his part, understood the glances of the lackadaisical Bridget. Only that 
he might gaze upon the former, perl aps from mere idleness, perhaps from 
some tender feeling, he seemed to sympathise with the latter, aud thence- 
forth Bridget indited nothing but hymus and songs. So do people de- 
ceive cne another. 

But the Privy Councillor’s lady was not to be deceived. She observed 
her daughter’s attachment; and, after she found that opposition was truit- 
less, resolved to forward it to the best of her power. Without letting her 
husband into the secret, she pressed upon him the propriety of having the 
secretary promoted to a higher post. If. thought the scheming mamma, 
he is once a member of council, we shall get him his patent of nobility 
before the year is over. Nor were her efforts fruitless. Herr Von Lan- 
dern proposed Roderick as a Councillor of Legation to an embassy that 
was about to be sent to a foreign court; aud the Duke, under whose eye 
Roderick’s labours had frequently come, at once gave him the appoiut- 
ment. 

But the appointment, which involved a separation of years, was a death 
blow to the tender heart of the fair Bridgitta. 

When the day of departure arrived, and he called to make his adieus— 
it was early in the morning, and he, with a sword by his side, was attired 
in a full court suit of black velvet. Bridgitta heard him passing her cham- 
ber, started up in an ecstacy of despair, dismissed her frisewr, who was 
at work upon her ¢oupee ;_ and without reflecting that her hair was hang- 
ing leose about ber shoulders, and the frisewr’s towel under her chin, 
rushed to meet the newly appointed Councillor of Legation. 

It was not her he was in search of, but his excellency, her father, as, 
according to the etiquette in such cases, it was proper he should take 
leave of him first. With anguish painted on her features, the agitated 
maiden flew towards him; and, though he struggled hard to keep his 
b.ack suit out of the way of the pulvilio with which the barber’s towel 
was covered, it was of no use—the lady fell weeping in a robe of snow- 
white innocence upon his breast. Roderick was in despair, and tried, 
with all the politeness he was master of, to keep her at bay; but his 
struggles only resulted in the excited damsel plastering him twenty de- 
grees more profusely with pomatum and pulvilio, as her long hair stream 
ed now over one of his stoulders, now over the other. 

“ By heavens!” he exclaimed, in the anguish of his heart; “I implore 
you—if you love me—compose yourseli—look but a moment—I am in 
despair!” Bridgitta, who regarded these broken exclamations only as 
tokens of his sorrow, became more agitated than ever. ‘ Ah!” she sigh- 
ed, “we are both unhappy. But, Roderick, there is a heaven above us, 
an eternity beyond !” 

“Very true, my dear madam, but you make me—” 

“No, [do not make you more miserable than you do me by your going 
away.” 

By this time, Roderick’s attire was in a perfect mess. Even Bridgitta, 
happening to step back from him for a second to survey him, with the 
eyes of love, was horror-struck at the disorder of his dress. 

At this crisis, Herr Von Landern stepped out of his room. Bridgitta, 
with maiden modesty, rushed into her chamber, and left Roderick stand- 
ing at the door covered witha coat of white. He could not rush after 
her; so, putting the best face upon tha matter that he was able, he made 
the proper compliments to his patron, and begged a continuance ot his fa- 
vour. He was so confused that he did not know what he said. The old 
gentleman’s embarrassment was as great as his own. He had caught a 
glimpse of Bridgitta as she fled, and had divined the rest. 

“But confound it, sir, how do you happen to be in this dress?” he at 
last exclaimed. 

“Your excellency, I happened to run against a barber’s towel,” stam- 
mered the Councillor of Legation, dropping a look of dismay upon his 
court suitas he spoke. 

The Privy Councillor shook his head significantly, and said, “ Well. 
well, go and get yourself scrubbed; but I fear that barber’s towel had 
good substantial flesh and blood between it !” 

The state of matters was now but too plain. Mademoiselle Bridgitta 





did not disown the soft impeachment. Her mamma put in a good word 
for Roderick, and, the ambassador having fallen ill about six months af- 
terwards and returned,.the embassy was brought to a satisfactory termi- 
nation by Roderick ; and he received very unexpectedly, from the duke, 
in requital of his services, a patent of nobility. But it was not so much 
to the services of the Councillor of Legation, as to the fair Bridgitta’s pul- 
vilio-towel, that he owed his elevation. For it was decreed .in the Privy 
Councillor’s family, that Roderick should be a nobleman, to fit him for 
being Bridgitta’s bridegroom. 


THE DOSE OF PHYSIC. 


Throughout the court it was a settled thing that Roderick was the af 
fianced and devoted swain of Mademoiselle Von Landern. No such 
thought entered Roderick’s head, however, for it was full only of the 
lovely Wilhelmine. Itis true that he kept up a vigorous correspondence 
with Miss Bridgitta. Gratitude, esteem, friendship bound him to her 
and to her family. And then she wrote so prettily, interlacing a couplet 
every now and then with her poetical prose, that he was bound to reply 
in a strain of greater warmth and tenderness than that of an every-day of: 
ficial note. Sometimes, when he was in no great humour for poetic 
prose or prosaic poetry, he thought of the Countess Wilhelmine, to give 
a tone of elevation to his style. And then what a flood of poesy would 
overflow the paper! Then came the thoughts that breathe clothed in the 
words that burn—then the fair subject of his epistle became a denizen of 
the stars, with whom his spirit held communioun—the world was cramb- 
led into a spot of earth—and he alone, with her upon it—and, in the 
words of the poet, ‘‘one waking dream about her” seemed “ worth 
whole long and endless years” of tame aud immortality without her. 

As a natural consequence, outbursts of this description added fuel to 
Bridgitta’s flame. Butin the end she began to find this battledoor and 
shuttlecock of pretty fancies with her etherial swain somewhat tedious, 
when two years slipped away, and he had not dropped one syllable about 
marriage, while Bridgitta felt herselfadvancing into that unpleasant epoch, 
when a girl would rather have Mrs. than Miss tacked to hername. Be- 
sides, among her admirers there was youug Vou Hoheuchopf, a handsome 
relation of her own, a maa of high family, a lord of the bedchamber, and 
wasting by inches with a passion for her. A devoted young man at hand 
is better than a dozen reverential angels at a distance; and girls are and 
will be girls to the end of the chapter. 

In short, Bridgitta continued to exchange dilléts-douz with Roderick ; 
while, in all innocence, she exchanged glances with the lord of the bed. 
chamber. At last the exchange of glances became more animated than 
the exchange of billets-doux ; and it ended in the lady wishing, in her se- 
cret heart, that the Councillor of Legation might prove just in the small. 
est degree untrue to her, and so furnish a decent pretext for her to break 
off with him. But he did not prove untrue to her, and that simply be. 
cause he never had been true to her for anhour. He made up his mind 
to regard her as his future wife, all the time that he worshipped the Coun- 
tess Wilhelmine. 

All at once his stay at the foreign court was brought to a close, in a 
manner highly favourable for his prince, by a happy turn in the mind of 
the sovereign, or the sovereign’s ministers, with whom he had to treat, 
and he was recalled to court with the most flattering expressions of 
favour. 

Roderick felt teverish when he once more beheld the palace from which 
he had been so a absent—the abode of his Wilhelmine. His feverish- 
ness was augmented by the apprehension of meeting Bridgitta, with whom 
he knew that he must come to an explanation, which he had hitherto 
most dexterously avoided. From these causes his state of health on his 
arrival in tows, actually was, or appeared to him to be, so precarious, 
that he resolved to apply to the court-physician for advice. This gentle- 
man, who was a very idiot in matters of the heart, prescribed blue-pill, 
rhubarb, and nobody knows al! what. But it is not with “ rhubarb, sen- 
na, and all manner of drugs,” that the heartache may be cured. 

However, Roderick could no longer delay taking the decisive step. He 
announced his arrival to his excellency the Privy Councillor. “Give me 
some strengthening medicine!” he said to his doctor the day he was to 
pay his visit. But the wrong-headed doctor stuck by his system, shook 
his head, and sent him a draught, which the unsuspecting Councillor of 
Legatioi swallowed. By an unlucky chance, it had pleased the doctor 
to prescribe a strong dose for this eventful day. Now, anybody muy see 
that prescriptions of this sort are the very worst preparatives for declara- 





| tion, of love,or matrimonial arrangements. Roderick, who dreamt not 
of the mischief hat was brewing, had no conception of the disastrously 





disturbing forces that were to come into 
negotiation of his diplomatic life. 

At first everything went smoothly. Everybody was delighted to se 
him. There was a world of things to tell him. erick made so amiable 
a figure, tLat Bridgitta became faithless to her lord of the bedchamber 
upon the spot, and resolved not to leave her original swain till she had 
come to an explanation. This was just what her father and mother want 
en ; and knowing that for this the young people must be left aloue for ¢ 
little, they found a pretext for leaving the recm; and so the de shies 
hour was come. 

The sentimental Bridgitta stan.mered out some pretty nothings; Roder- 
ick responded in coin of the same stamp. They spoke of enduring affec- 
tiun—of wishes never more to part—of the joy of living together in the 
bonds of contiding love; in short, everything was going on in the best 
possible train, when the prescription of the stupid court physician began 
to get into train too. 

Iu his efforts to cunceal the calamity, all trace of joy or of love vanish- 
ed from Roderick’s face. He grew more silent, monosyllabic, and grave 
Bridgitta, who looked upon this as the conflict between the Violence of 
his passion and the excess of his modesty, used every art to get him to 
lay aside this untoward bashfulness. But in vain. The unhappy wretch 
began to knit his brows, to bite his lips, and to smile such ghastly smiles 
that nothing short of Bridgitta’s euthusiasm and tenderness could have 
failed to notice his uneasiness. 

The more bewitchingly she smiled into his eyes the more dreadful grew 
his torture. He did his best to say affectionate things to her, but dismay 
was written in legible characters upon his countenance. She observed 
it—became uneasy—alarmed—and ultimately more embarrassed than 
himself. 

‘Oh, Roderick !” she said, “ after so long an intimacy as ours—a friend. 
ship so closely knit as that which binds us; itis time that we should be- 
ginto deal candidly with each other. But you—nay, deny it not; are not 
dealing friendly with me. We are rciygres. tye hearts from each other,” 

He gazed at her for some time witha look of inexpressible uneasiness 
upon which she put a wholly erroneous construction, and at length broke 
silence, fur want of anything better to say, by inquiring, “ What do you 
mean, love?” 

“ Ah, me!" she sighed, casting her eyes mournfully towards heaven 
“ Heaven pity me! we do not even yet understand each other. Yet, no, 
not so—I, at least, understand you. Be itso. But why are you not can- 
did and sincere with your friend ?”’ 

**] not candid! notsincere !’ he exclaimed, in a stifled voice ; and, rising 
from his seat, he paced in agitation up aud down the room. Iu the anguish 
of his soul he could not have commanded another word. He waa watch- 
ing fora decent pretext for making his escape. 

‘No, Roderick ; you are not candid. I kuow it—if you would but con 
fess. You love another.” 

“ Another ?” sighed Roderick, and his agony grew almost into frenzy, 
for he thought that Bridgitta referred to Wilhelmine. 

“Ha!” suid the lady, drawing herself up with an air of offended digni- 
ty; ‘You grow pale! Your features change! Go; I scorn to possess but 
a portion of your heart, Go, fulse one; and may you be happy!” She 
watched, with nosmall curiosity, to see what effect this bold apostrophe 
would produce upon Roderick. 

But he whose thoughts were occupied solely with the rascally court-phy- 
sician. did not wait to hear his sentence of dismissal repeated, but snatch- 
ed up his hat, kissed the lady’s hand with the air of a convicted felon, and 
rushed from the room like a tornado. 

Next day, the betrothal of the fair Bridgitta to the Count Von Hohen- 
chopf was formally announced at Court. 

This sudden change in the lady’s sentiments cost the Councillor of Le- 
gation a pang, ardently as he longed in his heart for freedom. He was 
anxious to stand excused with the lady’s father, and he was bound in 
gratitude to afford the worthy man a complete explanation of the affair. 
After the marriage of Bridgitta with Von Hohenchopf, Roderick Jat length 
had the good fortune to secure an interview with the Privy Councillor, 
which that gentleman had previously declined more than once. Rode- 
rick’s frank disclosure of the facts soon put an end to the coolness which 
had sprung up between them. The Privy Councillor laughed immoderately, 
and then began to condole with Roderick, whom he liked better, under 
this new misfortune, than he had ever doue betore. 


play in this the most important 


THE GIPSY FAMILY. 


One consequence of the reconciliation was, that Roderick was elevated 
to the bench, with a handsome salary. Over and above this, the reigning 
Duke gave him sigual proofs of his high satisfaction with him. 

But a satisfaction still higher, and more dear to his heart than any 
which the Duke could give, was afforded him by the lovely Countess Wil- 
helmine, The enchanting grace of childhood which hovered round her 
eve’y motion, in sorrow or in mirth, had been so greatly developed dur- 
ing the two years of Roderick’s absence, that the first time he saw her 
he was only able to regard her from a distance in mute and reverential 
admiration. If the cheerful and fancy-free Countess had not herselt ac- 
costed him as an old friend, it is certain he would never of himself have 
ventured to address her. 

Wilhemine, however, was no longer the same person that : he had been 
at Herr Von Landern’s country seat, where she would often run to meet 
him, hang confidently upon his arm, and voluntaiily say a thousand pretty 
and not unfrequently flattering things to him. Now she had no pep | 
or pretty things to say to him; she never ran to meet him, and she ha 
assumed an air of majesty which kept everybody at a respectful dis- 
tance. 

For along while, Roderick believed that this air of maiden majesty 
was the result of the sage precepts of the first lady of the bed-chamber, 
with whom the Countess Nad resided for some years past; and it is not 
to be denied that the first lady of the bed-chamber was a stately dame, 
starched up with all menner of rigid forms and ceremonials of prudery 
and etiquette. Yet was Roderick mistaken. Wilhelmine had kept her 
innocent heart faithful and unspotted, and drew her reserve and maiden- 
ly formality not from the first lady of the bed-chamber but from nature. 
Meanwhile the mistake led to very happy results for our young judge. 
Wilhelmine’s presence made the prime goddess of courtly ceremonial 
uncommonly pleasing in his eyes. He said so many handsome things to 
her, that the first lady of the bed-chamber could not, out of common pru- 
dence, do less than bestow upon him her friendship aud esteem. She 
gave him frequent invitations to her evening parties, and ultimately he 
became a daily visitor on a footing of the utmost intimacy, to which Wil- 
helmine, who had a regard for our judge from old acquaintanceship, had 
naturally nothing to object. F 

Thus, by little and little, their former intimacy was re-established ; and, 
very possibly, something of an old familiar attachment. Wilhelmine was 
too beautiful not to be admired by all the noblemen at court, and too 
nearly allied 10 the Duke not to be idolised by all and sundry. Constant- 
ly surrounded by suitors, any of the ordinary run of high-flown compli- 
nent in which he might have indulged could not have any novelty to 
her. But she never did hear anything of the kind from him ; and his 
silent respect touched her heart iutinitely more than if he had offered up 
volumes of the common incense of flattery. 5 an 

In these circumstances, Roderick felt himself, as it were, painfully hap- 
py. His daily intercourse moderated the violence of his passion, but by 
imbibing copious draughts of the sweetest poison, he found himself 
growing more and more sick at heart. The worst feature of the whole 
affair was, that Wilhelmine was exceedingly gracicus towards him—treat- 
ing him, in fact, as afriend; but, it is well known that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, this sort of graciousness and friendship 18 a more favourable 
symptom than declared hostility. He had net yet come “ to standard in 
his lady’s grace” in the unequivocal way which he desired. 

One day Roderick repaired to a féle champétre at the country-seat of the 

first lady of the bedchamber. Amid the blaze of beauty that was there, 
Wilhelmine, as usual, outshone all her compeers. After the déjenué, our 
judge was strolling with Wilheimine through a woodland brake, when 
their attention was arrested by a thin column of smoke rising among the 
trees. : 
On reaching the brow of a slope, they saw among the bushes, in the 
hollow beneath them, a family of gipsies, en aged in preparing their din- 
ner. Two boys, of six or seven years old, were running about a man 
whom they calted father, while a little girl of four was helping her mother 
to lav out some clothes to dry upon the bushes in the sun. The charm of 
this little scene lay in the manifold demonstrations of affection which the 
children gave to their parents, or received from them. Not being aware 
that they were observed, they abandoned themselves to their impulses 
z Wihwadae’wae so pleased with the scene that she seated herself upon 
the grass to observe it at leisure. Roderick was not long in finding a 
place beside her. : 

“ The people are 80 poor—so very poor, and yet they are so yg 
said, or rather whispered Wilhelmine, after a long pause; aud as = 
spoke she tarued to Roderick, her eyes sparkling with intenser brilliancy 
from the tears with which they were suffused. 

“Yes! they are indeed happy! and you kuow, my dear C 
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now that happiness is not begotten of wealth or rank, 
heart.” 

“ Alas!” sighed the Countess, “ how contented should I be—yes, I 
might be as poor as yonder gipsies, and it should not cost me a thought 
—had I but father, mother, brothers, sisters, as they have !—alas! I am 
so lonely in the world. Life must be quite a different thing where one is 
in the bosom of an affectionate family—but I have been an orphan from 

infancy !’ 
=“, Like Sail !” responded Roderick, with a saddened air, as he thought 
of his good, but unfortunate, father the exciseman, and his aunt. 

This was the cue for a conversation of the most unreserved kind. 
Roderick bewailed the cheerless loneliness of his early years, and the 
early death of his father. ‘Oh, were my father butalive, I would gladly 
be a collector of excise. I would beg for him with pleasure.” Then he 
recounted, in glowing words, the kindness of his aunt. 

“And [, and I!” sobbed Wilhelmine—* what has been my lot? I 
never even knew a mother. I had neither brother, nor sister, nor aunt; 
You, at least, have had a father, who was wholly your father—but I—’ 
here her further utterance was lost in a sigh. 

They both talked each other into the profoundest sadness. Never 
had they spoken so open-heartedly to one another; and, amid this outpour- 
ing of mutual oe ae 4 nothing was more natural than that Roderick 
should seize Wilhelmine’s hand, and, impelled by the sense of their mu- 
tual happiness, exclaim, ‘ Oh that I were only your brother !” 

She locked at him, and said, ina cordial tone, “Well, I certainly should 
have liked you for a brother !” 

“Adopt me as your brother, then!” he sighed, with so much earnest- 
pess, that Wilhelmine could notsay him nay. ‘“ Yes!” she said, “ Roder- 
ick, if you will be my brother—really my brother—fran k, unreserved, 
sincere, like a true brother—you shall find areal sister in me. I have 
never spoken of the concerns of my family with such unreserve to any 
one, nor listened to such unreserved communications from another. Con- 
tinue this confidence. Donot forsake me: assuredly I shall take a sis- 
terly interest in your future fortunes. ” 

“Dear Wilhelmine! sister !” folding her to his breast, and kissing her; 
while she, though trembling with maidenly shame, answer to the iiss of 
her adopted brother, with a sister’s love. The kiss was rather too long a 
one for a brotherly kiss; but it should be borne in mind, that neither of 
them had ever held a brother or sister in his or her arms all their lives 
before, and a little excess was very excusable upou the first occasion. 

This sisterly alliance proved highly advantageous to the gipsy family. 
For Roderick and Wilhelmine walked down tothem arm in arm, gave 
each of the little gipsies, who ran to meet them, a handful of money, and 
considered that in so doing they were discharging a sacred debt. 

As they walked home to the chateau of the first lady of the bed-cham- 
ber, it seemed to them as though every blossoming shrub were hanging 
forth festive garlands fur them; and as though the whispering evening 

breeze, that hymned the setting sun, were one long, tender, sisterly kiss 
of rejoicing nature. 

There was a ball at the chateau that evening. One should have seen 
our brother and sister dancing to appreciate and admire fraternal affection 
properly. 

THE RETICULE. 


How supremely happy Roderick was I dare not tell. 


On the bench he 


dispensed justice, no doubt, but his leanings were all to mercy. How 
could he be hard-hearted, and remember his gentle sister. Through this 


relationship, too, he gained many other advautages, all which, however, 
he woald willingly have forgone tor another sisterly kiss. For example, 
the old Duke, who was in delicate health, frequently sent fer him to con- 
verse with him on the affairs of the country. Roderick possessed the ta- 
lent of reading well. This talent his sister disclosed tu the Duke, and 
thenceforth Roderick was employed to beguile the Duke's leisure, by 
reading the receut publications to him. In this way the Duke grew par- 
ticularly attached to him, and admitted him into his privy council. 
Folks at court began to shake their heads, aud everybody wondered that 
the Duke, who all bis lite had never had a favourite, should now in the 
evening of his days, have adopted a different rule. But for this very 
pe everybody was disposed to pay the greater homage to the rising 
etar. 

But it was not in this that Roderick’s happiness consisted. No. He 
would have been quite content to have been a collector of excise; and, 
80 that he retained the affectious of his sister, he would not have felt one 
whit less happy. 

Iu this way Wilhelmine every day acquired greater confidence in her 
brother, who, in all brotherly innocence, had by this time told her how he 
had tor years loved her above all things else, and that the erewhile Ma’am- 
selle vou Lander had never been auything bat a plague to him. Then, 
too, his sister, with the utmost simplicity, had contessed to him how he 
had pleased ber on this or that occasion; how she had wept in secret 
when he bad been called abroad ou state affairs; and how she had been 
a constant visitor at the Von Landerns for no other purpose than to hear 
tidings of him. 

‘ A oo chance disturbed the tranquil happiness of this brotherly 
ouple. 

Tue Countess had got into her carriage, along with her new brother, to 
pay a visit to his highness the Duke. The Duke cared for no society but 
that of his daughter. The servants were folding up the carriage steps, 
when Wilhelmine suddeuly called to them to stop and desired them to 
look for her reticule. She had forgotten it. In a moment, Roderick 
jumped out of the carriage, and ran up stairs in search of it. So eager 
was he, that Wilhelmine had scarcely time to call after him, that 
it was lying on the toilette of the first lady of the bed-chamber. __ 

Roderick repaired to the lady’s sitting-room. It was shut. He tried a 
second duur—shut also; a third—it was the same. At last he found one 
open. He entered, and walked through all the most retired apartments 
of her ladyship. He found abundance of toilette tables, but no reticule. 
At last he came to her ladyship’s boudoir. It was shut, but the key was 
in the door; and there lay papers, accounts, letters, and—the reticule. 
This was all he cared for; and, snatching it up, he posted back to the 
carriage, entered, and they drove off. 

4 On the way, the Countess had occasion for her handkerchief. She 
— it from the reticule, aud, in so doing, three or four letters fell 

“Why, one would think you used your reticule for your private 
archives,” said Roderick, picking up the letters. The Countess assured 
him that she did not know how the papers came there. 

A Sago = your sisterly confidence to the proof?” he inquired. 
sags A et me me read these private and confidential billets of 
I Set enid the Countess; and, eager to find materials for 
poe y raillery, pn rau one the contents of one letter—grew 

lous—ran over a secoud—a third—became violently agitate *X- 
claiied, “Good heavens! how came you Caer aod = 

The tone in which he put the question—the look of disma with which 
he turned to her, terrified the poor girl. ' 

0 + Aeaci s sake, yt what is the matter,” she exclaimed. 
ok + eben shat tl deren lottove " he asked again, in a tone in which 

‘ 1ole agony of his mind. The Countess, in alarm 
looked first at the papers, then at the handkerchief, then at the reticule, 
and said—“ Good heavens, this is not my reticule! You have brought me 
her ladyship’s. People who are in a harry, brother, are always doing 
something stupid. You had better be off and beg pardon br your 
a, But you may lay your account with helng soundly lec- 
ont Wilhelmnte alt neal cae dsl ek eee gate. They stepped 

thi: , and delighted at her brother’s embarrassment 
—he silent, and almost sullen. 

The Countess told the Duke the whole story, and threw so much jocu- 
larity into her narrative, that the old gentleman enjoyed a hearty laugh 
at it, Roderick, however, solicited a private audience with the Duke, on 
matters ot the most pressing importance, and they withdrew together. 

ilhelmine thought this conduct very strange, and barely courteous. To 
a the ume, however, she repaired, never dreaming that there was 

hy thing amiss, to an adjoining apartment, where she soon forgot what 

. passed, in a brilliant circle of the lords and ladies of the court. 

Sen a. - hour the Dake sent a message, desiring to be excused 
a per ing weg, eran But, what was odd, there were no symp- 
p= nm wei returning. Iwo ministers, who were preseut, were 
cae y ay — a other high court officials, and none of them re- 
a +2 a yagi . y of the/bed-chamber was called away and did 
meri a, _ w a0 e party presented a very agitated aspect, and broke 
has Re . ‘ a usual. Tho Countess Wilhelmine drove home 
- aa — y , u 8 ¥ got there, when she learnt with dismay that the 
pt sas " me nate a y ot the | bed-chamber had been sealed up, and 
th ‘3e P acel uuder arrest. Sach was the weeping and wailing of 
® intid-servants, that the Countess became a!m st sick with terror, 


Abor elev Iolock : . . | 
Rode = elevea o'clock at uight, a kuocking was heard at the gate, and 
derick was announced. 


He came equipped for travelling. 
Corpse. 7 


Wilhelmine became pale as a 












“ What dreadful thing has happened?” she inquired, trembling in 
every limb. He begged permission to speak with her only fora moment 
alone. The servants withdrew. , 

“ Dear Wilhelmine,” he whispered, “ continue to love me as a sister. 
The Duke has despatched me to Naples, to rescue Prince Xaver, and, if 
possible, to bring him here. There has been a dreadful plot against the 
Crown going on. The old Duke's days are drawing to a close, and the 
Crown Prince is the only impediment to the whole country falling, upon 
the Duke’s death, to the court. This has given rise to villanous 
schemes, as the Crown Prince’has many enemies at court, who dread his 
return, and the disagreeable reforms he will introduce. Negotiations are 
on foot, which have been already so far successful ; suffice it, dear Wil- 
helmine, my mistake and her la yship’s reticule have been the means of 
bringing everything to light.” : ie | 

The Genuions was so agitated by this intelligence, that it is certain that 
nothing short of a brother’s departure could have been able to dissolve 
her alarm into the softer emotions of melancholy, He was forced to start 
that night. I may not say aught of the tears which were shed upon the 
occasion ; nor aught of how the sister, with undisguised tenderness, threw 
her arms around her brother's neck—no, not one word, 





THE PRIME MINISTER. 


The Crown Prince was living at Naples in a whirl of gaiety and amuse- 
ments of every description. The letters which he received from home 
spoke of nothing but that his father was well, and delighted that he 
should remain abroad, studying foreign laws, customs, anc institutions. 
The Prince was nothing loath to receive his father’s gracious permission 
to remain from home, although he had infinitely less to do with foreign 
laws, customs, and institutions than with operas and balls. In fact, the 
young man, who, with all his levity, had an excellent heart, had no idea 
of the real state of bis father’s health. He was hemmed in and deceived 
by his own people. These were more in the pay of the Prime Minister 
than of the old Duke. Consequently, mauy letters were intercepted, and 
artitices played off, which turned out in the long run anything but pleasant 
to those who played them. en J 

As I am not writing an account of state movements and court intrigues, 
I shall notenter further into a matter which even at this time of day is 
notfully cleared up, but merely intimate that Roderick arrived at Naples, 
half dead with the haste he had made. Those who were about the 
Prince bad not had time to hear of what had taken place at home, and, 
consequently, witnessed his arrival without suspicion. But the very next 
day they had occasion to feel its effects. 

Roderick waited upon the Crown Prince, with a letter written in his 
gracious father’s own hand, and disclosed the intrigue, by which, on the one 
hand, the Duke had for long been keptin the dark as to the character and 
pursuits of his son, and the Prince, on the other, as to the sentiments of 
his father. He perceived how he had been kept out of Germany as long 
as possible by every species of artifice, thathis enemies might in time ac- 
complish their purpose. 3 

The Prince soon made up his mind what todo. He caused his people 
to be arrested, and their papers examined. Roderick acted nobly. In 
eight days everything was known that they wished—the guilty punished— 
the innocent acquitted—and without a day’s further delay the Prince set 
out for home. 

It was only when they were fairly seated in the carriage together that 
the Prince thoughtot thanking the Cabinet Councillor with genuine cor- 
diality. Up to that time he had been so engrossed that it had not occurred 
to himto doso. Taking Roderick’s hand, he pressed it warmly, and 
said. “ How much I owe to your fidelity, your discretion! Houour, 
crown, perhaps life, all, all !” ; 

Roderick modestly disclaimed his praise ; and added, with a smile, 
“My gracious master, I was only too proud to have an opportunity of 
paying off an old debt. Youdo not know me. It was you who gave me 
the means of study.” 

“Who! What! I?” 

‘- When you were quartered in a certain town, during a certain earth- 
quake.” 

“ What ! Ican’t believe, that you”— 

“ Tis afact, however; [am the baker’s boy of the earthquake, and 
no other.” 

“ And the girl—that little chit—what’s hername !” 

“ Has married a very respectable weaver.” 

“ Brave! And how in all the world did you come to court?) In my 
father’s confidence, too? Why did you never write me ? Explain !”’ 

Roderick narrated everything, from the earthquake to the reticule, but 
omitted the chapter about the gipsy family. It does not do for a prince 
to know everything. ‘ 

Our travellers had scarcely reached the German frontier, when the 
Prince eceived intelligence of his father’s death. 

When the new Duke Xaver had recovered from the first transports of 
grief, he embraced his grateful Roderick, and said, “ Do not desert me 
now. You shall be my counsellor, my friend. Preserve for me, by your 
support, by your fidelity, that which you have saved for me.” 


THE PINCH OF SNUFF. 

The new Duke introduced great changes in the court—that amid all 
these, however, he showed the greatest clemency even to those who had 
taken part in the conspiracy against him, is well Lmeei, also, that he 
conferred upon his friend, Roderick, the rank of count, along with the 
portfolio of the first minister. But it is not quite so well known, that the 
Countess Wilhelmine was plunged by her father’s death in the deepest 
distress, from which she was only roused by the welcome reappearance 
of her brother. 

The Countess lived for the most part upon her estates, for the Duke 
rarely invited her to court. His premier, it is true, paid frequent visits 
to his sister, but. still, too few to gratify the yearnings of his affection. 

“‘ My dear Count,” said the duke to him one day, ‘no man can serve 
two masters. I observe that you are frequently absent.” 

The minister blushed to the eyes. 

“You see the Countess frequently. The Countess, however, is well 
aware of the number of things you have to attend to; why does she come 
to court so seldom 1?” 

The minister was seized with a fit of coughing. 

“T suppose I must bring this tale toa anes, and wind up your little 
romance with a marriage, in proper forms. You love the Countess of 
course ?”’ 

The minister stammered out—“ Your grace, it is an intimacy of old 
standing. I love her—yes—certainly—as a brother.” 

“ And supposing I were to coerce you into marrying tke fair Countess, 
would you be very angry with me ?” 

“Ah!” sighed the minister, “if the Countess!—I should be the hap- 
piest of men! But the Countess—” 

“Well, well!” said the Duke, *‘ I owe the Countess a kindness. I am 
sorry to find that she avoids the court. Perhaps, because I see little 
company, she thinks I bear her a less kindly feeling than I do. We 
shall speak of this matter again.” 

Next day, when the minister entered the Duke's apartment, his grace 
opened, hastily, a sort of concealed door in the paper-hangings of the wall, 
and said, “Quick! Get in here! The Countess is coming. I mean you 
to be of the audience. She shall confess. You shall hear all, and then 
decide for yourself.” 

The minister would fain have protested against playing the eaves-drop- 
per; but before he could do so, the Duke thrust him through the aper- 
ture, and closed it, just as the Countess entered the room. 

After a few of the usual compliments had been interchanged, the Duke 
began, with a comical air, to complain bitterly of his minister’s negli- 
gence; and entreated the Countess, as she was intimate with his friend, 
to give him a hint to that effect. 

The Countess entered into the joke without betraying any embarrass- 
ment. 

Upon this the Duke continued, “ But, by the way, my fair Countess, 
among my father’s papers I find an expression of his wiohes which con- 
cerns you. He has there enjoined me, not only to watch over you like a 
brother, but also to exercise the privileges of a parent, and to see to pro- 
vide you with a husband.” 

Wilhelmine bent her beautiful eyes upon the ground, unable to say one 
word in answer. 

“And, empowered by ties so dear to me, I take the liberty of inquiring 
whether your heart has already made choice of any one?” 

The Countess was silent. 

_Roderick, from his hiding-place, pricked up his ears—his heart beat 
violently. “ Ah!” thought he, ‘‘ wbom will she name? Oh, that I were 
the man?” 

In his anxiety to catch her answer, his excellency the prime minister 
bent his head forward against the paper-hangings, so that his nose came 
in contact with a cloak of the Duke's, which was hung against it. Now, 
the Duke was a desperate snuff-taker; and, as ill-luck would have it. 
some particles of snutf found their way to the nostrils of Roderick, who 
never snuffed, and produced in him a strong inclination to sueeze. The 
distress of his eaves-dropping excellency may be easily conceived. 








The Duke, who had no conception of the agonies of his friend, pursued 
the conversation, and at last inquired whether her heart was really free, 
as seemed to be the case; and whether she would permit him to wed her 
toa nubleman of high character, whom he hoped in this way to attach 
permanently to bim. 

At this climax, the Countess was about as much ae pane with her 
heart as the minister behind the paper-hangings was with his nose. 

“ Suppose,” said the Duke, “that I meant my friend Roderick ?”’ 

The Countess coloured deeply, but for her to answer was impossible. 

“ How !” said the Duke, “a cloud gathers on your brow! You dislike 
him, then?” 

“ By no means,” sail the Countess; “I esteem him highly.” 

“ As a sister _— a brother, eh?” continued the Duke, with a signifi- 
cant smile. ‘‘ And how would you act, supposing he were to throw hi 
self at your feet—to supplicate your hand—my prayers joined with 
his.” 

Again Roderick leant his head against the paper-hangings, eager to 
catch her answer; and, alas! as he did so, a whole pinch of snuff from 
the Duke's cloak flew up his nose. To keep from sneezing was now im- 
mpc were © effort the unhappy listener made was abortive, especial- 

y when he heard Wilhelmine say, “ Believe me, your grace, Roderick 
will never do so. He has no thought of such a thing, and never had.” 

But here the tickling in Roderick’s nose became so extreme, that, with 
the very first jerk of his head, bang it went through the paper-hangings. 

To recede, or to put anything like a face upon the business were equal- 
ly impossible. The Duke was as completely paralysed as he had been 
by the earthquake in the bake-house in the days of old. Nor was Wil- 
helmine one whit less taken aback by the apparition of the sneezing 
head. Meanwhile, the minister went on sneezing lustily through the 
hole in the wall. 

Bursting with laughter, the Duke released his friend from his prison. 
All that Roderick could say to his laughing friends was, « Well, | never 
could play a part in an intrigue. The layers of snuff upon your grace’s 
cloak have ruined all. I will, however, make what amends I can.” And 
with this he threw himself at the feet of his fair sister, who could not say 
‘*No” to him for laughing. 

And here we may leave our friend, having fully illustrated the position 
with which we started—that success in life depends less upon a man 
himself, than upon a multitude of petty contingencies, which he cannot 
make, although it is with himself, in some measure, to render them avail- 
able. 





MEN OF THOUGHT AND MEN OF ACTION. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

It is necessary to remark that this article appeared early last month, and 
must have been written some time in May. Readers need not think that we 
necessarily agree with all Douglas Jerrold’s political notions, because we think 
him at times worth quoting. 

The popular mind is fond of broad distinctions. It masses most of its 
impressions in large formulas, without regard to the subtler shades of 
difference. Its generalizations are always broad, and consequently often 
loose ; but admirably adapted to ordinary convenience. Unhappily, con- 
clusions are sometimes drawn from these generalizations as if they were 
absolute and precise. Thus the world has consented to divide mankind 
into Men of Thought and Men of Action ; and, for all ordinary purposes, 
the division may be accepted. We know it means only to demarcate 
those in whom thought has the predominance, from those in whom 
thought is subjected to the mere animal and instinctive tendencies. But 
this distinction, of which we all see the propriety, passing into a formula, 
is received as an absolute truth ; and from it is deduced the current opin- 
ion, that Men of Thought are unfit for Action, and should not be trusted 
with the reins of government. 

It is worth while to examine this opinion alittle. We know that men 
are not so divided into two distinct classes; but that every man has at 
once capacity for thought and for action ;—is both a Thinker and a Doer. 
The stupidest breaker of stones upon the king’s highway has an immor- 
talsoul. He is nota mere stone-breaking machine; but has a thinking 
faculty within him. The very idiot has his imbecile theory of life upon 
which he works. Our question becomes, therefore, when looked at as a 
matter of philosophical speculation, only a question of degree; us we find 
that in some men the thinking faculty is more active than in others. Of 
course you may take the two extremes of the scale: the meditative re- 
cluse on the one hand, and the stonebreaker on the other; but even on 
that supposition, the Man of Thought will be found, with all his imper- 
fections, infinitely preferable to the Man of Action. _— is to say, the 
thinking, dreaming, sickly, unpractical recluse would really be better 
fitted to govern men, than the hard-handed, broad-shouldered, uninstruct- 
ed, little-thinking, practical stonebreaker. Itis by stating the extremes 
of acase, that weare often more clearly enabled to perceive the reat drift 
of an argument; and in the case we have just put there can be no doubt 
that the current notion of the incapacity of Men ot Thought is reduced ad 
absurdum. 

But let us go more into the heart ot the question. Men accustomed 
to habits of study and of speculation—accustomed to pass laborious 
nights in elaborating theories of an abstract nature—are generally so 
absorbed in their own thoughts, that, when they come into society. they 
seem “in it but not of it;” they are what is called “ absent.” They 
cannot attend to the small details of life ; they mismanage their house- 
hold affairs; they become the laughing-stocks of fools; their thoughts are 
fixed on the stars; their knees are broken against the posts. And it is 
because students have generally been men of these unpractical, unbusi- 
ness-like habits, that those conclusions have been drawn against theo 
which we so constantly hear in people’s mouths—“ O, that is all theory! 
they exclaim; or, “ He is a mere theorist!” or, “That is very well és 
theory, ’—phrases all used with a certain sarcasm, asit theory were the 
given name for caprice or idle dreaming. Yet itis very necessary that all 
men should understand that theory is nothing of the kind. It is a Torch 
which lights us onward in our path; and the brighter that Torch, the more 
securely shall we walk. Put it out, and we are in darkness and confu- 
sion. ‘True it is that theories are often false, wild, and chimerical; but 
the use of athing must not be tested by its abuse; and because there 
are false theories we must not be irreverent towards theory. 

The man who declaims so sarcastically against theories, is himself the 
very slave of theories. The whole process of his life, all his acts, all his 
hopes, beliefs, and aspirations, are but a bundle of theories; very often 
discordant and contradictory, but always theories, He may not have 
been the first man who discovered them; he may not even know what 
they are; but he adopts them as his own, exhibits them as final truths, 
and acts upon them. It has been well said, that no man is s0 much a 
slave to metaphor as he who has only two or three metaphors, which he 
uses un all occasions. In the same way, no man is so abject a slave to 
theories as he whose “large discourse of reason ’’ has not “ looked before 
and after ;” whose mind has not been familiarised with a great diversity 
of theories. It is quite clear, inasmuch as we are not wachines, but do 
actually possess thiuking souls, and follow their dictates, that we do even 
in our most ordinary occupations, follow some theory. We do all of us 
carry in our hands a torch, smaller or larger, which we have either light- 
ed for ourselves, or have accepted, ready lighted. from the hands of others, 
and by the aid of which we endeavour to struggle successfully onwards. 

It is very true that poets, philosophers, historians, and mathematicfans, 
have not been generally men of business. But what is a man of business? 
He is a man of habits; he does to-day what he did yesterday; he thinks 
to-day what he thought yesterday. His mind moves ina restricted cir- 
cle (i speak of mere men of business), and his associations being for the 
most part connected with his occupation, his mind has acquired a certain 
tact and readiness in the sphere in which he lives, which gives him a 
most decided superiority over the man who has not had that experience, 
whose associations are not so ready. But take this man of business from 
his counting house, and plunge him in the political arena, or in the camp, 
or in the study, and you will find that that readiness and tact which be- 
fore distinguished him, are all gone, and he is a perfect child. His mind, 
accustomed to move in one orbit, is perplexed at the new demands made 
upon it; and not being accustomed to act spontaneously, is helpless from 
want of precedent. Habits of business are essentially hadits—things 
done upon rule and precedent; but the real Man of Action is one who is 
capable of always seeing the thing to be done, and of having the resolution 
to do it. If the conditions be new, he invents new plans. If the condi- 
tious be modified, he modifies his plans. His mind is not chained down 
by any set of associations; itis free as air, and moves as vigorously in 
new as in an old direction. 





Doubtless there are men “ so sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” 
in whom the thinking faculty is so active that its very activity confuses am 
perplexes them ; men, like Hamlet, who, by reasoning too muchupon 
the means, want the resolution to effect their ends. Hamlet 1s a good 
type of this class. He cannot bring himself to execute his father’s com- 
inands and the promptings of his own heart, because he refines too much 
upon the best wethod of doing it. Thonghts crowd hurriedly upon his 





brain,-lead him now this way, and now that, suggesting such a2 infinity 








=~ 


of purposes, that his brain is bewildered, and he ends by leaving ven- 

e to chance. Such cases are, however, exceptional; and it will be 
found that Men of Thought are generally capable of becoming very effi- 
cient Men of Action ; nay, more, of becoming the most efficient Men of 
Action. As we are all led by theories ; as we do all think, and act upon 
our thouglits, it is quite evideut that our Leaders must be Thinkers ; and 
the great Leaders of maukind,—the Mahomets, the Alexanders, the Ca- 
ears, the Cromwells, the Fredericks, the Napoleons, the Luthers, the Cal- 
vins,—were pre-emineutly Men of Thought. It wasbecause they thought 
clearly that they acted efficiently: for action, in its real sense, is not 
movement, it is not mere turbulence; itis the incarnation of thoughts 
into deeds : the passing into act of strong volitions. Were it otherwise, 
the greatest Men of Action would be smiths, miners, and handicrafts- 
men. 

There is, however, one distinction which may be made, even amongst 
the Men of Thought. It is not every kind of intellectual activity which 
is adapted to action. Although to be a real Leader of mankind itis im- 
perative that x mau should have a great intellect, as well us a strong wiill, 
some orders of mind are fitted for the office, and some are unfitted. The 
mathematician, the chemist, the physiologist, and the naturalist, may or 
may not have the faculties which shall fit him to be a Leader. M. Arago 
is a striking living example of the union of political ability with scienti- 
fic eminence ; but in themselves mathematics, chemistry, &c., inasmuch 

as they are carried on by the operations of pure intellect aloue—inasmuch 
as they call into play the logical part of the mind on!y—by no means fit 
their professors to become the leadersof men. But poets, historians, 
moralists, and all those whuse intellects are employed on man and man 8 
nature, as the subject of their investigation, are, and ever will be, the 
Leaders of men. They are our true Kings—our true Aristocracy. Ol 
course, when | say poets, 1 do not mean mere versifiers : when I say his- 
toriavs, | do not mean compilers; when I say moralists, | do not mean 
declaimers of common-places and maxims. I mean men who have the 
eye to see whatever is the truth; men who have the hearts to feel what- 
ever the universal heart of mankind will feel, no book-writers, nor book- 
makers, nor journalisis, nor versifiers ; but men of genius, and Genius is 
emphatically the possession of “ an eye to see.”” What the man of genius 
sees, lie sees clearly, and enables others to see. The book-writers and book- 
makers—the crowds of imitators, who, because they catch up a faint echo 
ofa poet’s song, imagine themselves to be poets, do not really see any 
thing, but only boisterously pro laim what he saw before them, are not 
leaders!—mere followers; mere sheep, jumping after the bell-wether ; 
but the bell-wether always has been, and rt te will be, the one best 
sheep of the flock—the one who can take the first leap, and can lead his 
gregarious crowd “ to fresh fields and pastures new.” 

It is generally supposed, especially in England, that the poet is a man 
only fitted to charm our leisuré hours; that the historian is a wan only fit- 
ted to fill with dignity a professor’s chair, and load our she!ves with pon- 
derous aud somewhat unreadabie volumes. But France has shown us by 
example, that which was indeed evident enough before to all thinking 
men, that the historian can become a minister, and a very resolute, ac- 
tive minister; that the poet can become the Leader of a great revolution, 
and what is more, the master of it! Lamartine has for ever vindicated the 
claim of the poet to be acknowledged asa Leader! Nothing could be 
more uupractical than his poetry,—uothing more practical, in the finest 
sense of the word, than his action. Because he wasa poethe knew well 
that mere details of business, that mere acts of government, were not the 
things to satisfy the world; that men were swayed by their convictions 
no less than by their interests; that they had immortal souls in their bo- 
soms, and that these souls must be appealed to by any one who would set 
upasa Leader. And yet, the shouts of derision which burst from Eug- 
lishmen when they first heard of his forming one of the provisional govern- 
ment! The idea of a poet becoming a statesman, and the ruler of the des- 
tinies of a great nation, was so exquisitely ridiculous! The idea of a man 
laying dowa his Lute and taking up Protocols—to cease singing and be- 
gin reigning—to cease charming their ears with melody, and to begin ex- 
pressing their couvictions and moulding them into acts! It was indeed a 
most piquant paradox! All our practical men were full of derision. Yet, 
the events have shown, in spite of one false step (and the wonder is that 
he has not made many), that Lamartine was the man to whom all France 

ed. He was the ruler of the storm; the maker and the saviour of the 
Republic. So evident has this become, that at last England also begins 
to look to him—to him the poet—as the the wisest and the fittest ruler 
France could have! Yet these very men who now cry up Lamartine 
would stand amazed if you ventured to suggest that England also had 
her rulers who did not sit in the house of Peers—her men of genius who 
could better wield her destinies than even the “ descendants of ancient 
houses.” Yes, it is a sober fact, that there are men in this country of ours 
better fitted to become our rulers than the first-born of “men of weight 
and family.” Strange as it may seem, the possession of thousands of acres 
of fat land does not endue the possessor with infinite wisdom—does not 
f° him “ the eye to see,”-—does not give him the pre-eminence of mind ! 
spite of pathetic remonstrances about having a “great stake in the 
country,” the thoughtis gradually spreading among men, that the greatest 
stake in a great couutry is in the possession of its leading ideas, not of its 
best acres. 

{t is of absolute importance we should clearly understand that our 
real rulers are Men of Thought; for in the next fifty years European De- 
mocracy is inevitable: and although Despotisms and Democracies, feudal 
and military goverumeats, can be carried on with something like efficien- 
2 7 mere castes aud classes—on hereditary traditions successively modi- 

ed by thinkers—this can never be the case with Democracy. The po- 
litical problem is daily becoming more and more complex. It is ceasing 
to be the Few legislating tor the Many; the Many are beginning to legis- 
late for themselves. Democracy, which, as I always say, is as inevithbie 
as death, must sweep away with it a great mass of political speculation, 
and political prejudices. It altogether alters the whole problem of social 
existence. ‘The necessity fur Thinkers becomes more imperative. If the 
Many are to legislate for themselves, and choose their own legislators, 
instead of having their legislators dorn for them, it is quite clear that they 
will choose such legislators as may appear to them to be the wisest. 
Now it is of great importance that they should distinctly understand the 
real nature of the intluence of man upon society—they should understand 
how that man best suits them who can best sympathise with them; 
and that the Ruler is not one who simply looks to their material interests, 
bu: is really and truly their Guide. They should divest themselves, 
therefore, of the absurd prejudice respecting the impracticaluess of poets, 
and moralists, and philosophers. Any badivitel poet, moralist or philuso- 
pher, may be impractical; but that isa point they will soon discover; their 
own sense will guard them from making a mistake. And if they should fiad 
may instances of weakness aud impractic alness among these classes, they 
should not on that account cease torevere and to look upon these classes, as 
to their real guides—as to the sources of political power. It will generally 
be found that a man with a conviction is a Man of Action: for it is the con- 
dition of all strong convictions that they should realise themselves; and 
the man who thinks vividly will act energetically. It is only your half 
convictions, your make beliefs, your notions adopted at second hand, 
which cannot get themselves into any thing like practical realization. 
Half-thinkers are always timorous; and although it is true philosophers 
sometimes have very wild convictions and very impractical schemes; you 
are not bound to choose a man as your representative because he has a 
conviction, but only because he has your conviction; and however start- 
ling and impracticable that conviction may appear, it is well for all sakes 
that it should endeavour to realized; and whether it be a truth or an ab- 
surdity will be best shown in action. 

For my part, I do not agree with Louis Blanc’s theories with respect to 
the organization of Labour, but [am very glad that he made the attempt 
to get those theories realized. Glad—because I rejoice to see every con. 
viction trying to become an act. Glad—because I rejoice that the real 
sense of the vation should be allowed to express itself on any question. 
if all France had deemed it right that labour should be organized on 
Louis Blanc’s system, it would have been a grand experimeut, by which 
all Europe would have profited ; and as France did not deem it right—as 
Louis Blanc’s system was not the expression of what France thought on 
that subject, but only of what a very small section of France thought,— 
at was well to come to a distinct understanding on the matter. Nay, even 
to fight for it, it hecessary. Whatever is strong will stand; whatever 
falls, deserves to fall. If it falls. it is a proof either that it is weak, now 
and for ever; or it is a proof that the age is unfitted for it. At all events, 
it is well to have that point settled that some other plan may be tried and 

cmore time wasted in discussion. 

Louis Blane himselt is ® striking instance of what we have been saying 
throughoat this paper. Certainly, to look at him, no one would imagine 
him to be pre-eminent asa Man of Action. He has been a student, a his- 
torian, a journalist, and a littérateur rather than a Thinker; and yet, by 
diat of strong convictions, he bas raised himself from obscurity to Buro- 

an fame ; and has made himself one of the most notable’ le i 

wes people in 

France. This journalist, suddenly become minister, showed himselt 

eminently practical. Think what you please of his docrrines. itis impoo- 

sible to deny the precision with which he proceeded to organize them 
: pa sat g 

practically. Lf France had responded to his ideas be would bave organ- 
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ized labour upon his system in an incredibly short space of time. Now, 
that is all we can demand of a statesman—that he should be swift to exe- 
cute, and that his operations should be precise. Swiftness, because this 
lite of ours is short, and we have no time fordelays : precise, because the 
real merits or faults are then best to be recognised. Statesmen who in- 
dulge in * Parliamentary logic, and bursts of forensic eloquence” may 
make a great show, but they cannot be called Men of Action. All the 
logic and eloquence in the world is mere noise, unless it be directed to 
some distinct aim ; and certainly Louis Blanc, whatever vagueness there 
may be in his ideas, has never shown a want of distinctness in his mode 
of carrying them out. 

To sum up:— 

Thought is the guiding motive of the world. 

Action is not mere movement, or restless gyration ; but is, simply and 
truly, Thought being realized—passing into Act and Fact: the Body, of 
which Thought is the Soul and motive principle. : 

Consequeutly, our fittest rulers are those men in whom a high capacity 
for thought—* the keen eye to see’’—is conjoined with, but not subjected 
in, an euergetic will to realize convictions : in whom the body obeys the 
miud, not the mind the body: who acts upen Principles and not upon 
Precedents,—upon Convictions and not upon Traditions. Our men of 
genius are our true Peers. 

Shelley has grandly said, “ Poets are the unacknowledged legislators 
of the world ;” the time is approaching when they will be the acknowledged 
legislators ! 

—_—»— 


CONFESSIONS OF A NERVOUS SOLDIER ; 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A NIGHT IN COUNTY CLARE. 


It is generally regarded as unbecoming ina man to admit that he has 
been afraid of any thing, and particularly so if he be an Englishman, be- 
cause an Englishman is supposed by his birthright to be above all such 
emotions. _How much more serious, then, does such an admission become 
when the Englishman who makes it is a soldier! I cannot help the fact. 
I was born a nervous child, and grew up to be a nervous man, My father 
intended me for the church; but before half my education was complet- 
ed the “family interest” uuderweut a change, in which the army came 
into the ascendant. I was instantly called away from Greek and Hebrew, 
the fathers, doctors, aud eminent divines, who waged war against the 
“enemy of mankind,” and sent to a private college expressly devoted to 
the study of fortification, military tactics, eugineering,—in short, the 
whole art of blowing up towns and killing the greatest number of men 
with the least expenditure of Jife and treasure on our own side. I really, 
in my heart, saw nothing inhuman in all this. I only saw man in the ab- 
stract,—man, as ‘the euemy,” and uot mau as my fellow-creature. | 
never, therefore, realised the horrors of war te myself; and no soldier 
ever does, until he is in the thick of it, and then it is too late to think, 
and, moreover, very dangerous. 

I obtained a commission, and joined my regiment, which was then in 
Bengal. We were subsequently ordered off to various parts, aud | was 
in several actions. In all of these I conducted myself in a way that ob- 
tained the good will of our colonel, and I was promoted to a company. 
My first action was especially commended ; but oh, what an action went 
on within me! What I endured the night before the battle and the hour 
before it commenced, no ove knew. Perhaps 1 may record this by and 
by, as well some other circumstances of inward emotion which befel dur- 
ing the rest of the cumpaign, but I cannot venture so deeply all at 
once. " ; 

Being much out of health, I obtained leave of absence for two years. 
And during this interval I got involved in an adventure which, because 
of its effect upon my nervous system, I have thought best to describe, 
without circumlocution, exactly as itcame to pass. 

It was in the mouth of February. I was travelling along the wildest 
part of the south-west coast of Clare. A hoarfrost was upon the fields 
and bogs, and the wind blew with cutting force athwart the desolate, 
broken road. I was benighted, notwithstanding all the efforts I had made 
to avoid it, but contrived to reach the squalid town of betore all the 
inhabitants were gone to bed. I travelled in an open jaunting-car, which 
I had hired,—man, horse, and car,—for a certain number of days, there 
being no public conveyances along the road I had intended to explore. 
It was requisite, therefore, to find a lodgment iu this town for my man and 
his horse, as well as for myself, and there was no inu or public-house iu 
the place. I had been partly prepared for this by the worthy parish 
priest of Doonbeg, and he had given me a note to ove Mrs. Flinn, of this 
town, who “ set” lodgings (lodgings are not “ let” in Ireland. but set”), 
and was reputed to have a good dry room with a fire-place in it, to enter- 
tain company. The night was dark, and though it was not ten o'clock, 
most of the people in the town were in bed, and few lights were visible 
at door or window. We had to drive about and ask abundance of ques- 
tions and directions before we could discover the abode of Mrs, Flinn, as 
there were several of that distinguished name, and every body we asked 
appeared resolved not to understand which of them I wanted. At last 
we discovered her. She kept a little chandler’s shop; she had a good 
dry room, but it was engaged, and she directed us, in her way, to an- 
other house—Judy Fliun’s house—where, perhaps, we might be accom- 
modated. Again we went driving about in the arduous search, through 
the dark and wretched little town, and, by the time we succeeded, there 
was no other house where a light was visible at window or door. Mrs. 
Judy Flinn was also “ full entirely,” and could not take me in. 

“What amItodo? Where shall I go?” said I, addressing collect- 
ively Mrs. Flinn and certain members of her family who stood round 
her. 

“Sure and I can’t say, sir; there’s not a bit of room here; and if I had 
a spare place” (she added this in a very deprecating and courteous tone) 
—*if I could take you in, I have no place fit for the life of yer honour’s 
guality.”” a ai ‘ 

Saying which Mrs. Flinn and the family retired from the street, and 
were about to close the door. 

“Stay! stop!” Leaclaimed, “ this is quite preposterous! Dark night 
frost on the ground, wind rising, rain coming on, and oue the like of my, 
honour’s quality sitting on the top of a jaunting-car in the open streets all 
night, while comfortable poor people lie warm in bed! Come, Mrs. Flinn, 
you really cannot leave me in this way' Can nobody do any thing for 
me?” 

The Flinn family appeared amused at this, and, after a considerable 
conference, the elder son recollected that there was an inn about a mile 





and a half distant, outside the town; he even went so far as to call it au | 


hotel; and here we were told we could all lodge for the night, and get 
some supper, perhaps. After a gesticulatory man had given my car- 
nan a direction, the confusion of which iu the mind of both giver and re- 
ceiver was evidently not much advantaged by their final recourse to 
the Irish language, off we drove through the dark and wretched town, and 
were presently in a road that looked if possible more hopeless than the 
town itself, The horse was utterly tired; we had had a very hard day’s 
journey; there were many holes in the road, not agreeably relieved by 
a variety of large broken stones; however, we went clattering, and jolt- 
ing, and stumbling on, aud eventually arrived at a gap in alow wall. be- 
hind which lay a patch of waste grouud with a deserted-looking house 
at the other end. It had the appearance of a ruined hospital turned into 
abarn. Is thisthe inn? My carman thought it was; he was sure he 
supposed so. He dismounted and approached the door, at which he 
knocked. But in vain. There were twoloug and large windows at each 
side of the door, with old wooden shutters over them. At these he alsu 
knocked alternately, taking a good thump at the door each time he pass- 
ed from shutter to shutter, Atlast a light appeared through the shutters 
of one window, and then the door was cautiously opened sufficiently for 
conversation. My young 1 an had evidently to give an account of me: 
and as he knew very little, he, of course, added whatever he fancied at 
all likely to assist our reception. Presently he was admitted, and the 
door closed again, I being leit in darkness outside. There I sat on the 
car, staring at the closed door, and my poor tired horse, drooping his head 
towards his knees. 1 jumped down, went up to the door and tried to 
open it, but could not. I kuocked several times; and then aslow, heavy 
shoe, sounded the approach of somebody ; the door slowly opened, and I 
beheld the landlord. 

He remained silently standing in the doorway, with a pafr of dark eyes 
beat upon my face. I explained what | wanted—that I was a traveller 
—that I had been recommended to a lodging-house in , thatthey had 
no room—that TI had been told of his hotel—that, in fact, | wanted to 
come in! We stood looking at each other. He then said,— 

“Well, you can.” 

I fullowed him into the passage. the floorof which was of broken bricks. 
There was light. We met the landlady with words in her mouth to the 
etfect that they were not prepared for visitors at this hour (it was scarce- 
ly ten »’clock), but I was welcome. Her voice ceased abrup'ly, as if she 
had suddenly received a check from the foot of the landlord. They both 
walked through a back door, leaving me alone in the passage. A heavy 
featured, ragged girl, with naked feet, then brought acandle, and ushered 
me intoaroom. It was large aud cold, with a fog in it—a sort of bog- 
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mist. She said she would lighta fire. Iasked to see my bed-room 
She said, “There it is!” and pointed to a door at the end of the room. [ 
took the poor, flickering, misty candle, aud wentin. My first impres. 
sion of it on entering was, that it was like the dead-room of an hospital; 
but, as I glanced round, it seemed worse than that. The dirty clothes 
upon the squalid bedstead had a ghastly huddled-up appearance, as from 
some sista duniaioa, and I could have fancied that if I had turned them 
over I should have seen some ‘ red horrors’ in the middle of the bed, | 
checked myself, and walked away, saying inwardly, “ Pooh! mere q 
tuitous faacy,—the people are very poor,—the room is in disorder, that's 
all.” I determined, however, that my carman should sleep in the same 
room with me upon chairs, or somehow. He was a sturdy young fellow, 
and we two, though unarmed, could make a very troublesome defence in 
one way orthe other, if any mischief were intended. 

[ returned into the front room, wherea fire had been lighted which 
filled the room with a dense smoke; I, therefore, made my escape out 
into the dark passage, and began to exploremy way to the kitchen, 
Approaching the door I heard the landlord speaking in a morose voice of 
suppressed rage, and his wife answering in a deprecatory tone. Ag I 
eutered, they all became silent; and the landlord, witha sullen air and 
a lounging gait, slowly passed me and wentout. “What does all this 
mean !” thoughtI. “ Whatden have I gotinto?” I meationed my wish 
to the landlady that a bed should be made up for my young man in the 
same room with myself. She reflected a moment, aud then acquiesced 
witha dull smile. I inquired where he was. “ In thestable, attending 
to his horse.” Having seen my portmanteau and travelling-case deposi- 
ted in the bed-room, | resolved upon afew words of conference with my 
carman as to what sort of house we had got into. The servantgirl point- 
ed the way, aud then left me to grope along in the dark acroas a yard or 
waste bit of ground behind the house, and covered with loose stones and 
rubbish. I cannot pause to describe the stable. It might have been a 
tenement belonging to the father of the bandit family in the Forest of 
Bondy. I said this to myself'as I entered, by way of banteriug my own 
uncomfortable impressions, but I confess that the prescription had only a 
very transient eflect. There was a small, rough-edged space of light in 
the middle of the stable, and all the rest was obscurity. My carman wag 
standing by his horse’s head, feeding him; the landlord’s eldest son—a 
large-boned, grave-faced young mau—stood lowering, with folded arms, 
and his back against the wall, looking on; while from a loft above 
auother brother looked downtrom among the hay. This latter had a 
very red face, great red hands, ard a swivel eye, very much larger than 
the eye which looked straight. As I gazed first at one son, then at the 
other, then took into the account the taciturnity and stupidity of my car- 
man, and, finally,added all this to my estimate of the landlord, the project 
was manifestly a balance any thing but in my favour. I could not help 
thinking of Chaucer’s story of the carrier who was murdered in the sta- 
ble, aud taken away the next morning in a cart-load of dung; the fright. 
ful truthfulness of which description came full upon me at this very ap- 
propriate moment. 

As we returned across the yard I took my carman aside, and asked 
him if he knew the house we were in,—did he know anything of the 
people? No, he did not. He knew nothing. He never did know wa 
thing, this fool! Most Irishmen know every thing,—or, at all events, tell 
you something else as good as the thing you wauted to know ; but this 
fellow could tell me nothing. However, he was strong, and would be 
faithful. 

I returned to the smoky s‘tting-room. The smoke was excessive. 
called for the landlady. 

“ Going, sir!” cried she; and so crying, she came and peeped in at the 
door. 

“ This is a very smoky room, ” I observed. 

“ Yes, sir, it is,” said she ; “it is our regular smoking-room, but we 
have very little drinking in it. My sons are all tee-totallers, and parti- 
cularly the eldest on’em who never touches any thing but water. He’s 
jistafter going off to the town to see and knock 7 James Moloney, if 
he’s not in bed, to bring back a bit of mate with him for your supper. 
And your honner’s young man is jist going with him for a bit of a walk.” 

My ears tingled, and pricked, and shot at this announcement. . 

“My carman going back to the town for a walk, after such a day's 
journey as we have had, with nothing to eat these seven or eight hours ! 

The landlady gave her apron a shake, saying drily,— 

‘* Well, that’s what hesays !"’ And away she trudged. ; 

I sought my man. It was true: he had not a word to say for it,— 
could give no reason. I told him it was absurd, and that it displeased 
me. But he only looked the more sullen and perverse; so, in a fit of 
passionate mortification, I told him he might go to the town, coupling 
this with a further permission (which must be nameless) to go somewhere 
else, if he liked. 

He went—to the town, I mean; and I now clearly saw that there was 
collusion, or, at least, a plot going on. Either my man would return to 
assist at my obsequies, or —_ he would remain in the town, and the 
eldest son—the special tee-totaller—would return to the bosom of his 
family, among whom I should then be left alone, no one to back me in 
the sale of my life at the highest price—no one witness that I died with 
the least possible degree of resignation to my fate. Returning along the 
dark passage, I passed a narrow opening to the right, a little beyond the 
kitchen-door, and caught a glimpse of the landlord’s back, who was evi- 
dently busy about something. 1 turned round, and entered the aperture 
abruptly. “The landlord instantly thurst his hand underneath a knife- 
board at which he was standing, and deposited whatever he was holding 
among some loose brickwork. I entered familiarly into conversation 
with him, and pleasantly with his youngest son, who was there also, and 
in most cases answered for his father, who did little more than eye me 
with a peculiarly dark composure. I sauntered away presently towards 
the sitting-room, murmuring inwardly, “Cut-throat !” as 1 walked into 
the smoke. : 

My portmanteau had been removed from the table. I went into the 
death-like bed-room : it was not there. So I called for the landlady, 
there being no such thing as a bell. 

* Going, sir!” cried she, and in she came. 

“ My portmanteau?” 

She beckoned me with one finger,— : 

“ This way, sir; here’s a room that don’t smoke, and it’s bed-room and 
day-room all in one.” 

i tollowed her into a room on the other side of the passage, and found 
a good-sized sitting-room, much more turnished than the oue I had lett 
aud also witha bed very preferable to the other. Moreover, this room 
had no second door within, and was in all respects more secure, as | fan- 
cied. But why did they make the change? It was not intended for my 
advantage. ; me 

“There,” sa'd she, pointing to an old sofa—home of the dog-flea and 
spider’s-nest,— your young man can sleep there !” : 

He was tu be won over, and placed as a traitor in the camp toletin the 
enemy. : 

“ Thank you,” said I, “ but I have no occasion for him, and prefer, on 
second thoughts, to be aloue. ” : 4 

The landlady looked hard at me, but I was only scratching my chin. 

“Then,” suid she, “my eldest son shall sleep there. He il soon be 
back.” 

I now looked hard at the landlady. She was a fat woman of about 
five-and-furty, poorly clad, and the ouly noticeable thing m her appear- 
ance was tuat her face was of au unhealthy fatness, aud she had two very 
dark semicircles, under the eyes. 

“ Thank you,” said I, “ but I will not trouble your eldest son. I have 
letters to write, and shall sit up late ; and in fast, I prefer to be alone. 

“Oh, very well,” answered she, “ it will be all the same ;”’ and left the 
reom forthwith. 

“Tt will be all the same,” thought I, “will it? I hope not.” I was 
quite unarmed. Every bedy had assured me that no stranger need ap- 
prehend the least molestation in travelling through any part of Lreland. 
it was true; but here was just the oue exceptiou, I wondered if they 
would attempt to prevent my egress. | 

* Landlady !”’ suid I, loudly, walking into the passage. 

* Going, sir !” answered the landlady. ‘ ase. 9p 

“ Open the froutdoor. I want to see what sort of a night it is. 

She uubolted it at once, and set it wide open with a sort of air of defi- 
ance, and out I walked. She closed the door after me ; I crossed the bit 
of w. ste g ound, aud wasin the dark and desolate road. 4 ‘ 

I walked ouwards in a very perplexed state of mind, and with asick 
and exhausted body. I had for some weeks past felt a great depression 
of spirits from a_private source of grief, and in addition to this at the 
present moment I was much fatigued with my journey and long fasting, 
al! of which had to receive a climax in my horrid impressions of the house 
1 had jast left. Aud whither was I now guing along this dark and hope- 
less road? I knew not, bat walked on. Atabout a mile’s distance I ar- 
rived opposite a house ina field, apparently a sort of furm. Should I eer 
the field and knock at the door, and ask fora night’s lodging? At al 
events, ask if they knew their neighbours higher up the road ? All was 
dark and silent; ali were in bed. If I kuocked them up. of course 








should have to give sufficient explanatious,—in short, I was ashamed ; I 
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might be wrong about the other house. A dog barked, and jingled his 
chain upon the stones, as though he would have said, “ I hear a stranger 
standing in the dark road, thinking what to do!” I smiled bitterly at 
myself.“ Even the dogs bark at me,” said I, moodily, as I turned away. 
What was to bedone? A frosty night in February, with a cutting wind, 
and aslow rain, and anempty stomach! It was better to risk murder iu 
the house than certainly to catch my death by sleeping under a bank, or 
sitting upon a stone in the road all night. It was optional. I e’en retrac- 
ed my steps, and again entered the detestable, inscrutable * hotel. 

The eldest son had returned with my young man. They had brought 
back something for supper, which the andlady was cooking. The smell 
of this and the idea of refreshment enlivened me somewhat. I suuffed up 
the fumes, and resolved to make the best of matters. I would, moreover, 
try and “ make triends”’ in the family. 

I suddenly bethought me of a most experienced and expertly insinua- 
ting personaze, the Hon. Mr. F. . whom I had cnce encounterea 
in a certain a county during anelection contest. He was canvass- 
ing for a particu arlriend—one of the candidates—and most successfully. 
No attentions, however humble or unnecessary, assiduous and minute, by 
word and deed, were omitted ; no flattery was too gross, no complimen- 
tary observation or personal notice too insidious for his tongue. Wher- 
ever he went, he made every body quite in love with him. I determin- 
ed upon him as my model for imitation upon the present difficult occasion. 

addressed the landlady on the subject of herdomesticability and arrange- 
ments; her house and beds ; her great skill in cookery [judging by the 
smell of it, which was very remarkable}; and her rapidity in “ going,” 
which rendered a bell quite unnecessary in her hotel. I mentioned, in 
the course of conversation, the name of every Roman Catholic parish 
priest and curate I could recollect in the couuty, inventing others for other 
counties, and alway suggesting great intimacy, and regard, and regular 
correspondence with them, so thai tiiey al! knew very well whereabouts 
I was at this present time. I praised her sins highly, as such very hand- 
some, strong-built, amiable yonng men, aud made various kind inquiries 
about her husband the landlord, who happened to be out of the way just 
now somewhere—probably sharpening a knife for my supper. 1 prai- 
sed her pig. She said they had no pig. Whereupon I praised the pig 
that she might have had (this seemed to me a touch of genius) ; and say- 
ing this, | patted the broad, dirty, fat shoulders of the servant-girl, at 
eiede I had been making “sheep’s-eyes” whenever no one else was 
looking that way. In fine, there was no ludicrously base and abominable 
cajolery and insinuation which I did not practise upon the odious and 
suspicious group around me. Having perpetrated all this, to the lasting 
shame of my valour and discomfort ofmy conscience, | walked with alight 
step and revived spirits towards my room, and my supper was immediate- 
ly brought in by the landlady and the girl, one of the sous tollowing with 
an arm-tull of fresh bog-peat, which he piled upon the fire. I sat down, 
aul helped myself to a great plate of fried chops, embedded in a soft 
mash of potatoes, and sliced pork. Things were improving. The house. 
might not be so bad, after all: and the people might be better than I 
fancied. 

Now whether it was a fever of the imagination; or my palate, from 
long fasting and fatigue, was out of taste; or whether my landlady, in 
the heat of action, had accidentally dropped some soot or peat-ashes into 
the pan, or throwa something in by mistake for the salt (arsenic, perhaps), 
—whether, in short, it was only fancy or fact. | cannot determine; but, 
be it from what it might, L had. no svoner swallowed the first mouthful 
than [ laid down my kuife aud fork, and sank back in my chair with star- 
ing eyes. ‘The flavour given to the meat and its surrounding mash was 
something atrocious, and neither my palate nor my stomach were able to 
endure it. While I sat iu this condition the landlady entered, placed a 
sinall, square decanter upon the table, looked at me oddly (as well she 
might), and retired. “Do you, really,” murmured I, in bitter, self-pitying 
solilogay,—‘ now do you really take me for such an ass?” The decaater 
was labelled “ Whiskey,” bat had a pale green sediment iu it that sent 
ap a cloud. 

I rose from the chair and walked up and down the room. I felt very 
unwell. The situation was ove requiring all sorts of energies, and I fully 
made up my mind that for no one moment during the whole night should 
my watchtulness cease, aud that I would sell my life dearly to the last 
drop. It was exasperating to think of being murdered in this way, and 
for uo conceivable cause (as they did not look like thieves), or else for 
some mistaken cause. It might be political, and alittle cy sede move- 
meat of one of the Whiteboys. The [rish peasantry were a strange set 
in these respects, and quite remorseless as a matter of principle. Whom 
did they take me for in this house? I could not know what my carman 
had said of me, nor what they thought. Perhaps they took me for a 
government commissioner of some kind; they were aware that I 
had books and paper with me, and wauted to write letters by night. Per- 
haps, and more probable too, they took me for the “ Times’ Commis- 
siouer.”” This idea filled me with additional dismay and vexation, more 
especially as I do not half agree with him on Irish politics. To be mur- 
dered for another man was bad enough, but to be made a martyr to an- 
other man’s adverse politics was insutterable. And to think that [ should 
be so utterly unarmed! Oh, the cursed folly! I called for the landlady, 
and in she came. 

“ Mrs. Going,” said I,— that is, landlady,—lI feel very much obliged 
by the trouble you have taken to prepare this excellent supper. I have 
no doubt bat I shall greatly enjoy it in the course of the night. But just 
at this moment I canuot eat, as | have much upon my mind in the way 
of letters I have to write to several Roman Catholic clergymen. I shall 
sit up late, and shall want another candle, also more bog-peat upon the 
fire. I will keep, however, this plateful I have taken, and place them 
on this corner shelf, as I shall, no doubt. be hungry before I go to bed.” 

She stood irresolute awhile, and then began to clear away. 

“And wou’t you have the wh'skey neither, sir?’’ said she. 

“No, | thank you,” said 1;—‘ yes, oh, yes, 1 may as well! 
leave it. I shall drink it before J go to bed, I dare say.” 

While she cleared the table [ took off my plateful, with the knife and 
fork, having carefully selected the largest and strongest of the knives. 

“ Be so good, now,” said I, “ as have the fire made up, turn down the 
bed, bring me ajug of cold water and a tumbler or mug, another candle, 
and then [ shall want nothing more, | thank you. I will just take another 
turn up and down in frout of the house while you do this.” So saying 
I leisurely walked into the passage ; the landlady slowly unbolting the 
door for me ; and [ slowly walked out into the darkness and rain. 

Again I was free. Itseemedso. Butwas1? Was there no necessity 
to retura to that den of a house ? _Yes, in some sort I could not help it. 
It was not very long siuce I had bivouacked in the open field, but then 
it was in a@ tropical climate. A February night—a bad night too—in 
county Clare, was a ditlerent matter. I should get some horrid lumbago, 
or cough on my chest, that would last me my lite, if itdid not very much 
shorten it. I had pretty well made up my mind to return when I came 
out. I hastened along the road. I had observed an old broken wali on 
my first walk at no very great distance, and to this [ now made my way 
and selected trom it three large stones, just large enough to be well 
grasped by the fingers. Two of them I put into the side-pockets of my 
pilot-coat, and the other I held in my hand, tossing it up asI walked back, 
feeling more comfortable in my mind, and asifLhad at least found a 
friend. 

I returned to the house, and was admitted. The instant I was alone 
I weut straight to look at my plate onthe shelf. They had not taken the 
knife away. I walked atusn or two up and down the room, meditating 
and planning the defence of my position. I examined the room; and 
having arrauged the priucipal points pretty well to my satisfaction, | 
thought I would make a tiual etfort to understand what manner of man 
the landlord was, so thatI might see my course beyond a shadow of doubt. 
, called the landlady. _ She came. Where was your husband? He was 

somewhere,” she said. Well—I would feel obliged if she would call 
or send for him, ss I wanted to have afew words with him on the sub- 
ject of the disease of the potatoes in this part of the country—as the 
©pinion of a man like him ome slightly bowing] would be valuable. 

he retired. Avery few minutes elapsed, and then 1 heard his deliberate, 
hard, flat-planted footsteps along the wooden floor of the room I had first 
been in. He opened the door with a noiseless haad, aud a pair of steady 
dark eyes entered. 

The landlord was a man of about fifty-two or three years of age ; of 

e middle stature ; spare, sinewy, and hard, witha bearing as of reserved 
elasticity and activity taking the appearance of indolent and cold inditler- 
Fag He had an extremely swarthy face, dark brown eyes, coal-black 

ur cut very short; aud he wore a week’s beard, whicli made all the 
rhe slag a his face black, and was not much “ relieved” by the dark 

ay eet of = oeenen —— He also had much hair on the backs of 

Pee - 7 aah. ome and close rather than careless ; and his 
canene a a a nage ae fat removed as possible trom anything ec- 
Perturbable a we a ” melancholy, a sedate gloom, av in- 
thes of . 4 . soa peeve e be expression, and his whole air was 
ardnese ot ef saan , e took a Chair, oun my Iutimation, with a certain 
8 of mauner that was not at all rude, butas if the result of some- 


tt ‘a . . . 
~— and seated himself like a man prepared to hear what I had 
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| would thus be completely at my mercy—such mercy as it was likely to 














She Albion. 


This was not what I wanted; however, I went to work. I endeavour- | 
ed to make him converse on the condition of the people inthe neighbour- 
hood—of the famine then prevailing—of the potato disease—of the pro- 
spects of the next harvest, eapasidily of the new potatoes—of the frost— 
of recent robberies of fire-arms—of secret combinations among the peas- 
autry [he folded his arms}]—of his charming family—his fine sons—his 
donkeys—of poultry—of tea-totallers,&c. Allto no purpose. His an- 
swers were always dry and barren. He made me talk. I could make 
nothing of him [except his portrait], and I therefore proposed an adjourn- 
ment. 

He rose, and moved mechanically towards the door, I following, not at 
all satisfied with the result of the interview. He opened the door; and 
as he was going out [ said—it was an act of desperation to discover what 
the man’s soul was composed of—I made sure of forcing something out | 
of his locked-up inner life—I said—oh, shame upon me, and double shame 
if | ever forgive myselt and cease to feel ashamed of it—I said, “ Good 
night ; God bless you!” Rightly was I punished by this man, whatever 
he was. He made not the slightest response, but coldly walked out, and 
closed the door after him. I stood looking at the door, paralysed with a 
mixed passion of rage and remorse, humiliation and dismay ! Of course, [ 
was to be murdered in the night by this godless hound whom I had 
“ blessed” to my confusion. 

There was no help for it now. 
defence. And, first, to fortify = 





I immediately began to prepare for my | 
position. The door had no lock upon | 
it, and no bolt, as I had previously discovered. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to construct a barricade. The furniture in the room consisted of | 
the bed ; the cumbrous old sofa; around table in the middle of the 
room ; a great deal sideboard, upon which my luggage had been placed ; | 
aud four chairs. The kitchen was evideutly on the other side of the wall, 
close to the foot of the bed, as I could hear their voices very plainly. Con- | 
sequently, I had to take care that they did not hear what | was about. 1 | 
took off my coat, and drew off my boots—removed my luggage very sott- | 
ly from the top of the sideboard—then got underneath the sideboard, and | 
slowly raising it up from the ground upon my bent back, 1 began | 
to move noiselessly across the room with it. This performance required | 
no little cireumspection, as the sideboard was large and heavy, and I had | 
to pass the table in the middle of the room, and carry it to the head of | 
the bed, close to which was the door. This occupied several minutes ; | 
in fact, | ouly moved like a clock-work figure carrying a burden. Arriv- 
ing, at length, at the intended spot, I slowly lowered myself and my side- | 
board, and planted it directly across the door’ I then took two chairs, | 
and fixed them between the side-board and a small abutment of the win- | 
dow-frame, on the side opposite the door-handle (where the pressure | 
would be greatest in an attempt at forcing open), in such a manner as 
tomake a jam; and the process was completed by thrusting the leg of one 
of the chairs down arat-hole inthe floor. I tried the strength of the bar- | 
ricade with a slow, steady, noiseless strain, and found it immoveable. | 
The voices in the kitchen now attracted my attention. They were | 
loudest near the wall at the foot of the bed. I approached, and now per- | 
ceived that in the wall there was a sham plc é : @ e, cupboard doors, | 
which, in fact, opened into the kitchen, and might be used as a window 
or a trap-door to pass from one room to the other. I could even see a 
ligt throuzh the chinks, and the smell of tobacco came through. Here 
was a new discovery! If I weut to sleep in that bed, a pair of long arms | 
might come through the wall in the night, seize me by the feet, and drag | 
me through the trap door! This would never suit my notions of a night’s 
rest. Neither would it do to leave it so that any one could easily get | 
through, and leap down into the ‘ keep’ of my little fortress, I, theretore, | 
grasped the bedstead from below, and in the same noiseless m anne, | 
previously-adopted in removing the sideboard, I now dragged the heavy 
bedstead feet upon the floor—(as gradually asthe minute hand of a | 
watch), till one of the bed-posts stood up directly across the middle of | 
the cupboard-trap. By this change of position, there was now lett only a | 
narrow space on each side of the bed-post for a man to get through; and 
he could not do this without taking some time to squeeze himself. He 


be. Icleuched myteeth. No conjuror caught in a trap ever felt more 
exasperated with self-reproach ; ne tiger ina pit-fall ever felt more sa- 
vage, wicked, and remorseless! How I cursed my folly at travelling 
unarmed—how I stamped (softly) on the floor with abortive and reidicu- 
lous fury ! : 

I went straight to my plate of untouched dinner-mess, took the knife, 
and then one of the large stones [ had brought in, and seating myself at the 
table, went vigorously to work, in ——s the edge and in grinding a 
point. When this had been accomplished, 1 went to my travelling case 
and took out a wax taper [kept for sealing letters], in order to angment 
my lights before the “ action” commenced. I then took a silk hand-ker- 
chief, and twirling it intoa light serpent shape, bound it firmly round the 
upper part of the handle of the knife, just at the shoulder of the blade, and 
thus converted it into a very respectable sort of dirk, witha guard. I had 
scarcely finished this, and was turning it about in my hand with much 
self-complacency, when I heard a quick step in the passage—and thump! 
came somebody up against my door, the lock of which had been sudden- 
ly turned. Butin vain—for my barricade did its duty. 

“Who's that ?” said I, standing up. 

“Only me, sir!” answered the voice of the landlady. “ I only came 
to see if you wanted any thing else to-night.” 

This was adding insult to injury. I had wished her beautiful husband 
good-night, and * blessed” him, at least half-an-hour ago. ‘“ Nothing 
more, [ thank you !” said I, in my politest tone ; and away went the she- 
wolt. It was all plain enough. She had been sent to discover if I had 
placed any thing against the door ; and if not, to seeif I wasin bed. Her 
words, too, were suggestive. “Itis only me, sir !’—yes, only she at 
present; and she “only came to see”—previous to others coming with a 
more active purpose in view. Yet I smiled bitterly at her defeat. The 
barricade was a good one. 

Voices presently sounded from the kitchen, through the chinks of the 
cupboard-trap—voices in altercation, in an under tone, and, as it seemed, 
in Irish. Gradually they ceased in alow mutter, and were heard no 
more. 

A silence now ensued of nearly an hour, and I began to think the 
worst of this absurd atfair was over. The window shutters, however, 
were still unfastened, and I could not quietly resign myself to the rest I 
so much needed without attending to this vulnerable part. “ A fort,” | 
says the theory of fortification, “ is no stronger than its weakest point,” 
Here, then, was its weakest point, aud this I resolved to “ protect by 
alarm,” as there were no bolts or other fastenings. I therefore set the 
water-jug against one shutter, and the basin, upright and edgeways, | 
against the other. The enemy, therefore, could uot take me by assault | 
without a good preliminary noteof warning. 

While etfecting this, [ noticed for the tirst time a little drawer-front 
with a morsel of dirty string attached. I thought my very peculiar cir- 
cumstaaces justified the inspection, and pulling it open, discovered the 
contents to be only some odds and ends of rubbish, and a torn and dog’s- 
eared book. It was Bonnycastle’s Geometry! How very much I felt 
relieved! Itbelonging no doubt to the dark-visaged landlord, and had 
perliaps, been the favourite study of his youth. Such a maa would not, 
become a midnight assassin. I laid the book open on the table, and sat 
down to it. The problems which had been most thumbed and worked 
out naturally engaged my chief attention. 

While [ was thus occupied, a light, tripping step moved along the pass- 
age, evidently of somebody on tiptoe. I felt as if I had a dozen pointed 
ears all pricking up. The reconnoitring too paused opposite my door, 
and remained immovable, listening. I also, sat Ratnetable. and listening 
too. My eye glanced rapidly round at my weapons ofsteel and of stone, 
aud at the several points of the fortification. At length a very low voice 
said,— 

“ Did you call, sir!” 

It was the landlady again ! “ No,” said I savagely ; “ no, I thank you.”. 
She retired rather hastily. 

The case was clear enough. She came to discover if at last I was 
asleep. She never tried the door. Alldoubt as to their intentions was 
now at end. [made up my fire, handled my dirk, poised the heavy 
stone in my hand alternately, aud took aim at an imaginary head, now 
appearing at the little cupboard trap-door opposite to the foot of the bed, 
aud now between the window-shutters protected by the alarum. I then 
settled myself doggedly in the chair before the tire, resolved not to be 
taken by surprise, nor lulled to any sense of security by their cautious 
delays. Bonnycastle, indeed ! the cold-blooded, calculating villain ! 

Going to bed was of course out of the question. I settled my feet upon 
the fen er and contemplated the buruing turf with smouldering aud aux- 
ious feelings. I saw that the turf would never last out till the morning | 
light, and that I should be half frozen with thecold. But to think of that 
bed was horrible ; nevertheless I felt so very tired and sick for sleep, 
that I could not help giving a torlorn look at the dusky coverlet. “ Al!” 
muttered I, looking at myself, “you will be excessively ashamed ot all 
this in the morning.” With this sensible and reproving reflection [ turn: 
ed in my chair; and then added, as though by another voice, “ If you 

ever see the morning, my boy !” 

These reflections were interrupted by long ‘sweeping gusts of air, 8 











| throngh—evidently a gun-hole. 
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distant whistling, and the pattering of huge drops against the windows. 
Freryes f there came on a storm of wind and rain. The shutters trem- 
bled and knocked against my “ alarum,” threatening to let it off; a shrill 
howling ran through the passage and up the stairs; [ thought the roofin 
of old tiles would be 4 ees in. Amidst all this I now heard mr com, | 
voices at some distance. They grew stronger—they were singing—th 
were drunk. A cart came rumbling along the road, the voices still sing- 
ing through the gusty wind and rain. 

T sprang up, my impulse was to throw open the shutters and call to 
them. What could I say tothem? No matter, they would take me with 
them. But what reason could I venture to give, and where might they 
take me? The men were drunk, moreover; and if I once left my forti- 
fication | was at a disadvantage. Shame also held me fast. The cart 
rumbled on, and the voices were soon lost in the wind and rain. If ever 
man felt dissatisfied and disgusted with himself and his situation, I did at 
this moment. Something else, however, put all this feeling into a more 
active condition. 

The voices muttering in a suppressed tone in the kitchen again grew 
out of the silence. Angry whispers, quick and short, were exchanged; 
and in the interval there was a sound of the convulsive gasps of some- 
body asleep who appeared to be dead drunk. The dispute continued im 
whispers, the women being the most voluble. They were on my side— 
not in favour of the merder. My canvassing had done good. The feet 
of oue or two men now softly traversed the passage and ascended the 
stairs. The men went to bed, and the house was once more silent. 

The drunken one, however, remained in the kitchen. I never doubted 
who this wretched gasping animal was. It was my young man I could be 
sworn—made drunk, no doubt, by the tee-totaller son up in the town, in 
order that he should not be able to assist me, nor become a witness. 
And here I was, alone, and without any adequate weapous, in this remote, 
cut-throat house, in the middle of a dark, stormy night! Whata position 
I had allowed myself to fall into! Oh, for a brace of horse-pistols—what 
a comfort and a blessing I should have felt them! How I cursed my folly, 
and walked up and down the room in a fever of rage and self-reproach ! 
Of what use had my experience at home and abroad been to me? Of 
what use was it to have any sense if a man did not apply it to avoid such 
things as these ? 

Reasoning and ejaculating to myself in this strain as 1 walked up and 
down the room, a dark round spot in the upper part of the frame-work 
ot the door attracted my eye. It was a round hole, and went quite 
It was just about the height of the land- 
lord’s shoulder. Men always arrange things in their house according to 
their own height. Directly you enter the hall or passage, you know the 
standard of the chief inmate, according to which he orders the position 
of hat-pegs, clothes-hooks, top-bolts, and— gun-holes. 

I am ashamed to recollect, and far more to recount the frantic, insane 
curses, and savage thoughts, plans, and resolutions, which now glanced 
in rapid succession through me. But I am making “ confession,” and I 
will conceal nothing. 

In front of this villanous embrasure, I was guilty of a variety of antics, 
practising in the air with my knife—now making lunges at the landlord’s 
face, and a slash that was to give a mouth from ear to ear-—-now dashing 
at the body of the teetotaller son as he was struggling through the door 
of the cupboard, and plunging itinto him a dozen times up to the hilt— 
now braiuing some one who had just set one foot upon the window-sill, 
after suddenly throwing up the sash. I indulged every design and inven- 
tion of ferocity that passion and the desperation of a besieged man at his 
last struggle could suggest; and then, reeling to the chair by the door 
threw myself with an exhausted mind into it. My head fell back, my 
eyes clused, fatigue, fasting, excitement had done their work, and in a 
sort of desperation in the meeting of extremes, I felt in a few minutes 
that | was dropping off to sleep; and I did not care. If it really was my 
fate to be murdered, why, I must be murdered and there was no help for 
it. I even fancied, just as my senses were sinking into forgetfulness, that 
I heard a very soft tootstep—as of a foot in a worsted stocking—come 
stealing down the stairs! Butit was too late. I was too far gone; and L 
gank into a feverish, perturbed, yet heavy slumber. 

There is a certain frightful-looking instrument of husbandry used in 
Ireland, which I have a particular reason for describing at this moment, 
while [ am lying there asleep. It is called a bog-slane. The instrument 
consists of a strong poleor staff, to the lower end of which is fitted a long, 
broad, curved knite, in shape partaking equally of a rude scimitar and a 


hedger’s bill-hook, or like the long swerving pod of the marrow-fat pea, 
if one may “ humanise” so horrid a tool with a delicate comparison. This 
implement is used for bog-cutting ; and as a peasant standing on the u 


per turf cau cut down a slice from a bog of seven or eight feet deep, t 
follows that the same implement, skilfully misapplied, might cut any 
man’s body in two, almost before he had time to comprehend the nature 
of his peril. 

Out of my heavy slumber of exhaustion I was awakened by a lumber- 
ing fall of something weighty in the kitchen. By an almost simultaneous 
spring I was on my legs with the knife in my hand, staring into the dusky 
light of the room, to see from which poiut the enemy was about to make 
hiz assault. A suffocative gasp sounded from the kitchen, and the next 
minute [ heard the hasty dragging of something weighty aloug the floor 
of the passage. The dead body of my young man! murdered in his 
drunken sleep! My turn would now come presently; bnt it would cost 
them something. 

While I was standing in this state of scarcely endurable suspense my 
infernal candle went out. My fire had gone out while I was asleep, so 
that the room suddenly became dark, except a gleam of dull moonlight 
through the shutters. I ~ to the side table for my box of lucifers, to 
light the other bit of candle, and as I did so, the shutters uttered a dry 
creak, and down fell the basin and jug with a crash upon the floor. I 
darted at once towards the shutters, knife in hand, to oppose the entrance ; 
and casting one of them open, I found the window had not been raised— 
but outside at a few paces distance stood a tall fellow ina long great-coat, 
and a little narrow hat, with a bog-slane in his hand. We remained 
looking at each other. 

The tellow made no movement except by a stretching out of his neck, 
as if to see me more clearly. [ thought he was looking at my knife. 
Assuredly [ looked at his; and as the advantage was manifestly in his 
favour, | soon came to the conviction that it would be the most rational 
tactics to make use of all my own advantages of position for defence. I 
therefore drew back about an inch at a time into the room, and then slow- 
ly moved the shutter back into its place. I got a light—lighted my re- 
maining caudle—then carrying the arm-chair noiselessly to the shutters, I 
placed it in front of them, aud setting one foot firmly upon the seat, I 
stood ready to defend this, the weakest point of my fortification to the last 
gasp. 
¥ ee long | remained in this enviable position it is impossible to cal- 
culate. The enemy made no movement—I made none. After a con- 
siderable time my last candle began to flicker. It died out in the socket, 
—all remained as befure. My head nodded and bowed several times, 
and then rose witha jerk. I think I went off in a doze at least half-a- 
dozen times; my eye-lids were sore for sleep; and now, looking up again 
after one of these noddings, I saw that it was daylight. I snag = one 
shutter gradually. Heof the bog-slane was gone. It was a blear, rainy 
morning. | closed the shutter—pushing the chair up against it, staggered 
to the bed—and throwing my body and soul into the middle, instantly 
sank into a dead slumber. 

Who shall say how much of all the events of the night were founded 
upon an excited imagination, a nervous temperament, and an exhausted 
body, and how much upon real cause for a I cannot de- 
termine. All I can say is, that I was delighted and surprised on waki 
withthe suulighton my face, about eer nine inthe morning, to fi 
that [had not been murdered. Perhaps the reader may think that I ought 
at least to have been ha/f murdered. But I am only writing a ‘ contes- 
sion,” aad not a melodrama, and must therefore apologise for not having 
been mutilated. Nevertheless, I did feel a little ashamed, somehow, as 
I sat at breakfast in the other room—Mrs. Going shewing me all sorts of 
assiduities, and my young man—not his ghost—passing near the window 
with some corn for his horse. The landlord, however, was gone some- 
where, and so were all the sons. I never saw their faces again. But 
looking round the room I perceived asmall daub of a miniature, repre- 
senting a dark, grave, Spanish-looking man, of two or three-and-twenty, 
with a pair of eyes never to be forgotten.—a portrait no doubt of the land- 
lord, ‘as he appeared” at the time he was studyin Bonnycastle. 

As I drove away in the car, I left the weight of a world behind me. 
My young man drove very fast. Not a word of explanation could [ ex- 
tract from him as to the house, the people, or any of the events of the 
night. He said “they were very honest people,’—this was all [ could 
obtain ; and that was by no means satisfactory. I told him of the whiskey, 
that I believed it was poison, or at least had been drugged ; and produced 
the stuff, which I had emptied into my travelling flask to get it analysed. 


g 


| He extended his hand, aud taking out the cork, deliberately drank off the 


contents. Iwas confounded. “ Andthe man witli the bog-slane !” said 
I, “‘ what have you to say of him 7?” He knew nothing about tha. “ Who 
was it that lay dead drunk io the kitchen last night?” He knew nothing 
about that. “ Who, or what was dragged across the passage about four 

























































































































































































































o’clock in the morning?” He kaew nothing about that, nor anything 
else, except that they were very honest people. al its ' 
My own solution of the main movement of the mystery is simply this : 
—That the landlord must have been a leader in one of the secret combi- 
nations among the peasantry, or else that he had contraband articles in 
his house [bags of tobacco, perhaps] ; and that, being suspicious of me 
and the purport of my visit, they had watched me through some chinks 
or crevices. Being utterly amazed at my various performances, the 
chances were, that they had all been nearly as much alarmed at me and 
my mysterious intentious as | had been at them and theirs. The disap- 
earance of all the men in the morning [bog-slane and all] seemed to 
vour this impression. 
A Rpt SOO 
SPEECH OF SIR ROBERT PEEL ON THE SUGAR QUESTION, 
June 29th. 


I should most imperfectly express my real feelings, if, in the course of 
the observations which I am about to make, I came to any conclusion or 
uttered a single word which may even appear to imply inditference to 
the condition of our en meet re ee ‘With the present depress- 
ion of our colonies—with the admitted embarrassment of those persons 
who are connected with them, I feel the deepest sympathy ; and sorry 
should I be to deserve in the slightest degree the reproach directed by 
the hon. member for Oxford University against some persons who were 
disposed, according to his statement, to prefer the material interests of 
the country to the higher interests that are inseparably interwoven with 
this great question (hear). I think, sir, it would be utterly inconsistent 
with the spirit upon which this great empire is fouunded—a spirit that in 
my opinion should be sustained, not diminished—if we in this period of 
cclontal depression and distress could enter into cold calculations as to 
whether the colonies of this country ought to be maintained. I repudiate 
this doctrine (hear). I remember that these colonies stood by our side 
in woe and in weal. I remember that in the great struggle which ended 
in 1783 by the declaration of independence ot some of our North Ameri- 
can colonies, the West Indies were still faithful. I recollect also that in 
that greater couflict, which terminated in the peace of 1814, these colon- 
ies bore the bruat of that severe struggle ; that they were, in fact, the con- 
ductors by which the tempest of the war was guided and directed. I 
recollect that they triumphed in our successes, and that they shared in 
our failure andin our defeat. But I will not do them the injustice to say 
that they were ever defeated or dispirited ; on the contrary, like true 
Englishmen, they came forward on all occasions of disasters, determined 
to retrieve the honour and prosperity of our native country. Sir, I feel 
these considerations should have weight, and that they should prevail, in 
any discussion of the question of issue, over mere pecuniary interests. I 
feel, however, that there are also great considerations involved in this 
question. I — as unworthy of answer, the argument that 95 per 
cent. of the colonists are ina state of prosperity, because I think the 
smaller the proportion of the white population is to the coloured, the 
more important it is for the best interests of humanity to cherish, protect, 
and encourage them. The distress of the West Indies has been admitted 
ouall hands. To the administration of relief I shall not oppose any ordi- 
nary considerations. I have always felt that the colonies are exempted 
from general legislation. Not a word shallI say about the consumers in 
this country, because I think that the interest of the consumer is identical 
with that of the colonist, and that no consideration could induce me to 
place the issue of the question upon the higher or lower price of sugar 
to the people of England. In this condition of admitted and urgent dis- 
tress, a proposal is made by her Majesty’s government for the relief of 
the colonies. That proposal, however, is met by a proceeding on the 
part of an hon. member of this house, justifiable, I admit, under circum- 
stances quite novel to the practice of the house. It is proposed by the 
hon. member for Droitwich to refuse the consideration of this proposi- 
tion—in other words, to send it back to the government, and say—“ take 
your plan ; it is not alone insufficient, but itis of such a nature as to ren- 
der it impossible to consider it—and we have another ready to replace it.” 
That is important ; because it says that you are not satisfied with remai - 
ing as you are. Youadmit that some decisive steps should be taken, and 
ee refuse to enter upon a consideration of the plan of the government, 

ecause it was notof that character. Ifyou do this, recollect the state 
of the West Indies. They are ina state of the greatest distress—they 
are impatient for a remedy—they are looking to youto relieve them. —~ 





This proposition of my hon. triend proves that a remedy can be pre- 
vided by legislation better than that proposed by the government. If it 
does not prove that it proves nothing. It does not say that the colonies 
are beyond the reach of legislation ; that the state of the Mauritius and 
the West Indies is without remedy ; it implies on the contrary that their 
state and condition are within the power of legislation, but that the plan 
of her Majesty’s government for that purpose is inefficient and unworthy. 
The result of that resolution, if it be adopted by this house, will be 
wafted 6n the wings of the wind to the West Indies ; but the next day 
will bring the pregnant inquiry from that quarter—What effectual remedy 
do you mean to propose tor our relief? The noble iord can give au 
answer to that question. A lightwas thrown on the position of the West 
Indian colonies which would not have otherwise been thrown had not the 
committee been presided over by the noble lord, whose zeal, assiduity, 
and knowledge were brought to bear on thesubject. [Hear.] Now the 
noble lord is ready to propose a remedy. I have read the resolution and 
the draft of the report. The nobly lord can tulfil the hopes which will 
‘be raised by assenting to the resolutions ; but I say unless we can have 
something more effectual than the measures proposed by her Majesty’s 
government—more effectual than the plan of her Majesty’s governmeit, 
that the result will only end in disappointment [Hear.] Sir I must 
shortly review the present position of the West India colonies and the reme- 
dies it is proposed to apply to their relief. What is it that, having assent- 
ed to this resolution, I can offer to the West Indian body by way of relief? 
Can I go back tothe measure of 18457? CanI o-establich the distinction 
between sugar the produce of slave labour, and sugar the produce of free 
labour? Sir, I regret that further experiment was not made of the 
measure of 1845. lam not entirely satistied with the argument that the 
opening of the markets of Great Britain and Ireland to slave-grown sugar 
was no advantage to the produce of slave-grown sugar. iam not entirely 
satisfied with the argument that of the amount of free-labour sugar which 
was withdrawn from the Continent, the vacuum was supplied by 
slave-labour sugar. I find the fact in a memorial on the subject thut 
there was encouragement given to Cuba and Brazil to produce slave- 

rown sugar. The merchants and planters connected with the colonies 
Sia generally consider the admission of this sugar to the English colonies 
a boon—that direct admission was better than an indirect bounty. I 
repeat, if I had at thattime the directing of the councils of her Majesty, 
I should have advised a longer trial of the measure of 1844. In 1846 there 
was a change of government, and I assented to the measures proposed by 
the noble lord opposite which made au alteration in the law, the noble 
lerd having stated that in his opinion, and the opinion of his colleagues, 
public policy and public faith demanded the maiutenanee of a distinction 
so far as the produce of our colonies were concerned. Whatever were 
the hopes raised by the act of 1845, I cannot now shrink from the respon- 
sibiliy of having given my concurrence to the propesal,—I thought it was 
desirable at that time to prevent another change of government, and as the 
further application of free-trade principles to other articles of produce 
was likely, and that another struggle would have been made to exclude 
slave-grown sugar, what would have been the result could government, 
as it was then constituted, have given an assurance that slave-labour sugar 
should be excluded ? You could not have passed an annual sugar duty. 
Every year the contest would have been renewed. It was these consider- 
ations that induced me to assent to the attempt ata final settlement of 
the question. Can I revoke that settlement, and re-establish the distinc- 
ton between free labour and slave labour sugar? The hon. member for 
Oxford thinks we can, and says it was wrong to admit the produce of 
Venezuela and the United States on the same footing as the produce of 
-our own colonies. 
_ ButI do not perceive in the resolutions of the committee, or in the 
draft of the report, any advice to make a distinction between the sugar 
the produce of slave labour, and sugar the produce of free labour. The 
noble lord himeelf, one of the warmest advocates of the West Indian in- 
terest, sees the difficulty of ae that distinction which was a>an- 
doned in 1842. There's, then, not this hope that can be held out to the 
West Indian colonies (hear). I have looked through all the suggestions 
of the West Indian interest, and all those measures not suggested by 
them which appeared likely to give relief. In the first instance there is 
the reduction of our colonial expenciture {hear}. Ihave read the evi- 
dence—and it has left an impression on my mind that the colonial ex- 
enditure may be greatly reduced. When we see the enormous expen- 
iture for the } auritius and for Jamaica, L must say [| am prepared to hold 
out to the colonies this prospect of relief (hear, hear}. Lalso admit 
that it is of great importance, for the defence and for the promotion of an 
enlightened internal policy, that the plan should be adopted to have the 
administration of colonial affairs confided to the best men you can find 
{ hear, hear.}] I think itis but a miserable economy tor the sake of aav- 
ang, perhaps, 2000/. a year, to deprive the colonies, in the administration 


of their affairs, of such men as Dalhousie, Harris, or Elgin (hear). But’ 
I greatly doubt if it would not be right and advisable, with respect to 
the salary of the governor, that this country should not take on itself the 
payment (hear, hear}. I think it is highly desirable that the governor 
should be dependent on the colony. With respect to the other portions 
of the establishments—the secretaries and officials—I for one am willing 
to gothe extreme length in making reductions in such salaries. I think, 
also, that these offices might be with advantage filled by the colonists 
themselves, not that 1 wish altogetherto exclude persons from office in 
the colonies who have not local connections. With respect to the police, 
law, and vagrancy, all are agreed onthatsubject. All that the house can 
do, consistent with justice and the freedom of the slaves, is to prevent the 
abuse of that freedom. I look at the grievances alleged by the colonists, 
and I look at their demands for relief. I take a petition from Jamaica, 
which is so recent as the autumn of 1847. I find that the inhabitants of 
Jamaica, the planters, merchants, and others in the town of Hanover, de- 
mand the renewal of that protection, which, ow say, their fellow-sub- 
foot in Great Britain enjoy. First, they allege, that the British distiller 

as an advantage on his spirits over the colonial distillers of rum ; that 
the British distiller has a protection of 9d. per gallonin his favour. I 
understand amongst the measures of her Majesiy’s government for the 
reiief of the colonies that this protective duty is to be reduced from 9d. 
to 4d; I cannot hold out to the colonists the hope of any greater reduction 
than that which is proposed. The next groundof complaint is thatevery 
British shipowner is protected by the navigation laws, and that the colo- 
nists are compelled on this account to pay a freight nearly double the 
amount they would have to pay if they were permitted to use the ships 
and vessels of other countries. They state that a large amount of Amer- 
ican shipping leaves the island of Jamaica in ballast; and, but for the pro- 
tection atforded to the shipowners, they would not only be able to save a 
considerable sum by cheaper freights, but they could also transmit their 
sugar aud rum. This was a reasonable complaint; but it was dishearten- 
ing when a complaint was just, aud a remedy about to b applied, to find 
counter statements made by the colonists, to the effect that the repeal of 
the navigation laws would give them no benefit, for that the produce of 
Cuba and Brazil would derive greater advantages from the repeal of the 
navigation laws than the West Indian colonists. This discourages me 
from holding out expectation of relief in this direction. 

It is difficult to give an opinion as to what course is most advisable to 

take with respect to the African squadron. It would be better, before 

discussing this question, to have before us the result of the pending inqui- 
ry, and the intentions of her Majesty’s government. A very large expense 
is borne by this country on that account; but it must be recollected that, 
even if expedient to make a reduction, this force must be maintained on 
the coast of Africa on account of our engagements with America and 

France. Thereare only two other considerations of consequence. First, 
there shall be a great increase of immigration, with a supply of labour, 

and direct assistance by means of protecting duties. [I understand her 
Majesty’s government to admit the principle that this 7 is to pro- 
vide means immediately, by way of loan, to increase the supply of labour 
to the colonies. This was the principle of the proposed advance of 
£500,000 for the purpose. I am bound to say [ do not attach so much im- 
portance as some hon. gentlemen do to this increased supply of labour. 
Now what was the fact? In the West Indies there is a population of about 
1,000,000. The hon. member for Bristol says he has no confidence in the 
subject of additional labour, as a measure of relief. There are 1,000,000 
of inhabitants, and only 140,000 are employed as labourers. He says there 
is labour enough for the purposes of the colonies, but the difficulty is how 
to getit. If the colonial labourers were threatened with an importation 
of tresh labourers, it would operate as a moral check on them—they 
would be then willing to labour. Tv pour in thousands of coolies into the 
colonies would be but a clumsy mode of relief. It the experiment were 
etfectual what would be the result? there would be an additional num- 
ber of labourers. but there would not be sufficient employment for all. If 
we must have immigration, he was doubtful if it ought not to be by the 
speculation of private individuals, government taking due precautions 
against abuse (lear, hear). Government ought to determine what part 
of the African coast the negro should be brought from. For government 
to undertake this matter on their owa account will, I think, only end in 
disappointment. But do what we will, Lhope and trust we shall do nothing 
to make this country a party to re-establishing or sanctioning the slave- 
trade (cheers). Under these circumstances, I hope that her Majesty's 
government will not insist ou applying the proposed advance of £500,- 
000 exclusively to purposes of immigration, but that they will be ready 
to encourage any other mode of atfording relief to the West Ludia planters 
which they may have reason to think would be more etfvc ual. Now, I 
confess it appears to me that such other mode may be discovered. Among 
the most effectual modes of adding to the resources of the West Ludian 
planters, I believe we may reckon increased irrigation. The evidence of 
Lord Howard de Walden is conclusive upon that point; and I wish to 
call the attention of the hon. gentleman the member for Rochester [ Mr. 
Bernal ] to this subject, if the hon. geutleman will allow me to interrupt 
his slumbers. [Mr. Bernal was here aroused from sleep, amidst some 
laughter.] Lord Howard de Walden meutions one most fertile district 
in which three estates would be so much improved by drainage at a 
cost of about £4000, that that outlay would be repaid in a year or two. 

Now, I ask, why did not the proprietors of Jamaica themselves under- 
take improvements from which they would derive so profitable a return ? 
The answer of the hon. gentleman opposite [Mr. Berual] is that they are 
so impoverished that they have not the means of effecting those improve- 
ments. But why had they not etfected them at the period of their pros- 
perity ? [hear, hear.] It was because they relied on the fictitious aid 
and stimulus of protection, which improvements they would have made 
if they had been subject to the wholesome influence of competition 
[hear, hear]. I find that a proprietor in Porto Rico, anxious to compete 
with our sugar planters, etfected great improvements in his land by means 
of irrigation; and the result was that by those improvements he raised 
the amount of sugar on his estates to 100 hogsheads in the first year, te 
200 hogsheads in the next year, to 500 hogsheads in the next year, and in 
1847 the amount was raised to 900 hogsheads [hear]. Now, why should 
I despair of the West Indies, it the planters will only adopt such simple 
artifices as taking precautions against drought and providing for irriga- 
tion? But there is some evidence of Lord Howard de Walden of a still 
more striking character. He says that the laying down of a tramway 
eight miles in length, at a cost of 15,000/., would greatly benefit 16 es- 
tates, and that there could be no question but the proprietors of those es- 
tates would readily pay the expeuses of such a work. Now, I sey that 
the goverument would do well to devote some portion of those 500,000/. 
to aid individuals in effecting improvements of that kind. I believe that 
such works, undertaken under the general guidance of a paternal govern- 
ment, might lay the foundation of great local prosperity in some parts of 
the West Indies. I now come to the last and most important question of 
all—shall I consent to give the colonists a protective duty of 10s. on su- 
gar for the next six years?’ Now, I believe that the resolution of my 
honourable friend [Sir J. Pakington] means that; and if I could vote for 
such a protection L would vote tor my hon. friend’s amendment. I feel 
that I could not vote for the amendment without encouraging an expec- 
tation on the part of the West Indian body that I was ready to give them 
a 10s. protection; and the noble lord the member for King’s Lynu, who 
believes that we ought not only to give such a protection, but that we 
ought to impose a greater differential duty on cotfee and other articles, is 
still more justified in supporting the resolution of my hon. friend. Now, 
after full consideration, | am not prepared to give that protection. I am 
not prepared to give it, not merely from a regard for the interest of the 
consumer of sugar in this country; but I am not prepared to give it, be. 
cause I sincerely and conscientiously believe that it would not be for the 
interest of the West Indian body themselves [hear]. It is proposed that 
we should give a protection of 10s., not only to the planters of the West 
Indies, but also to the planters of the East Indies and the Mauritius, who 
are abundantly supplied with labour. Now what would be the conse- 
quence of adopting such a proposal? It is manifest that a considerable 
time must elapse before the West Indian colonists could obtain an in- 
creased supply of labour; a stimulus would in the meantime be given to 
the production of sugar in the East Indies—in the valley of the Ganges, 
for instance which contains 200,000 square miles, and where labour is to 
be had at 2d. a day. Now I cannot but think that the competition of the 
sugar-planters in the East Indies and the Mauritius would in a mere pecu- 
niary point of view, be as injurious to the West Indian colonists as the 
competition of foreigners. Two years would perhaps elapse before the 
West Indian planters could get a sufficient supply of labour, and in the 
interval they would be exposed to the competition of the inhabitants 
of other portions of the British empire in which labour is abundant. 

I rest my objection to the proposal for giving a protection of 10s. to 
our ongnr panennere. on the evidence given betore the committee by my 
hon. friend the member for Leominster (Mr. Barkly.) When my hon. 
friend was asked before the committee what amount of ditterential duty 
he would suggest, and for what period he would thiuk it necessary that 
that differential duty should be guaranteed, he replied as fullows:— 
“With respect to the amount of protection that it would be desirable to 
reimpose, the opinion of my triends both at home and abroad is, that the 








sugar cultivation will not be maintained geuerally in the colonies, uuless 





at least a protection of 10s. a cwt., to continue for a period of somethin 

like ten years, were conceded. That is what they consider, both in Lon. 
don and in the colonies, as their minimum. That opinion of courss has 
great weight with me, as coming from men who are more extensively 


connected with the West Indies than myself: but Iam not quite sure 
that such an amount of protection, for so long a period, would be for the 
real advantage of the West Indies, if it were imposed with the view of 
bringing them into competition with slave labour at the end of that 
riod. Ido uot think that it weuld put us in a better position at the end 
of that time than we are in now. Even in the colonies of British Guiana 
and Trinidad, where there is abundant fertility, and plenty of virgin soil 
I think there would be much danger in such an inducement to extend 
the sugar cultivation as that protection would afford. At the present 
moment, in those colonies, we are engaged in a struggle to reduce the 
wages, which is the only effectual means of putting the cost of produc- 
tion of sugar on a sound and satisfactory basis. I think the effect of a 
differential duty to that extent, for so long a period, would be at once to 
decide that struggle in favour of the negro. I think he would get his own 
way, and get it probably to the amount of the increased price of pro- 
duce; there would be an increase of wages tantamount to the increase 
in the price of prodace, and therefore the benefit would go into the la- 
bourer’s pocket.” My hon. friend then went on to say:—* With respect 
to the other colonies, I think its effects would be more disastrous in the 
end. I have not now been in Jamaica for more than eight years, and 
the accounts given to me of the state of the island represeut it to be ina 
much worse condition, not only than it was then, but than the rest of tae 
West Indies, almost in a hopeless state; therefore | do not wish to 
damage their chance of obtaining additional protection by anything I may 
say, I believe it would be of assistance to the present proprietors of Ja- 
maica if they got such a protection as that, but if it had the eflect of in- 
creasing the production very largely and bringing a large quantity of pro- 
duce from India, the Mauritius, and other colonies, it would not perma- 
nently benefit even the island of Jamaica; it might benefit the present 
proprietors, who might perhaps get out of their properties with a sacri- 
tice. My own feeling is that there must be a protection, and for the next 
two years at least. Nothing less than the amount named would be su fli- 
cient to restore confidence, and to induce capitalists here to support the 
cultivation of the West Indies; it would be quite two years betore any 
reduction in the cost of growing our sugar could be made by the impor- 
tation of fresh labour. If sugar was raised 43. a ewt. more, by bringin 
the duty to 10s., many estates would be carried on; but I think it woul 
be unwise to give that protection tor any extended period to the colonies 
4 it be intended ultimately that they should compete with slave la 
our.” 

It appears, therefore, from the evidence of my hon. friend that in his 
opinion the result of granting the amount of protection to which he re- 
ferred would be to give a triumph to the negro labourer, and to put more 
money into his pocket. Now I confess I am not anxious to aid in the at 
tainment of such a result. The labourer in the West Indies is already 
overpaid. It appears further from the evidence of my hon. friend that a 
protective duty of 103. on sugar will raise the price 4s. in our markets; 80 
that if we were to adopt this amendment we should impose an additional 
duty of 3s. on foreign sugar, while we should give 4s. more for that sugar. 
| believe tvat if itis desirable that we should put a certain sum of money 
into the pocket of the West India planters, it would be ten times better to 
give it to them directly than to raise the price of sugar in the British mar- 
ket, for the purpose of inducing those slentues to carry on a cultivation 
which could not ultimately be profitable (hear, hear.) I believe that the 
only way to confera real benefit on the West Indian proprietor would be 
to reduce the cost of cultivation, and to enable him permanently to enter 
into competition with the foreign producer. I shall vote against the re- 
solution of my hon. friend because I feel that the house, by adopting that 
resolution, would raise in the minds of the West India planters hopes 
which could not afterwards be fultilled. Ido not, however, despair of 
the condition of the West Indies, although I see many causes which con 
tribute to the depression of the West Ind ian body at the present moment, 
and for which | am contident that legislation could provide no remedy. 
Of this [ am confident, that by giving a monopoly of the British market to 
your own colonies you would uot advance one single step towards secur- 
ing their permanent prosperity. I wish the house to recollect what took 
place in 1822 and in 1836 with respect to corn. In those years the corn 
laws were in foice; but as there were abundant supplies of corn grown 
in this country, the price of wheat tell to 39s. Considerable distress pre- 
vailed amoug the agricultural interest; that distress was alluded to in the 
Speech from the Throne, and a committee was appointed to inquire into 
the subject. Now I[ believe that it you were to graut a large protection 
to our cvlonial sugar growers, similar results would follow. As I have 
already observed, | do not despair of the West Indies entering into com- 
petition with foreigners; but Lt think that mau must be blind indeed to 
the signs of the times who can believe that the system of slave labour can 
ultimately be maintained (cheers.) Now, look at what the state of slave 
labour is in Cuba at this momont. Lord Howard de Walden lately paid 
a visit to Cuba and has seen the “ best-conditioned” estate in the island. 
We are told there is great prosperity in Cuba; but is there any confidence 
that it will continue to be maintained? [hear, hear.] Now, Lord How- 
ard de Walden says this of Cuba: —Being asked by the noble chairman of 
the committee, “ Are the overseers of the estates obliged to go armed ?” 
he replied, ‘ Yes, I believe invariably the overseer had his cutlass and 
his dagger.” Remember, this was on the best-conditioned estate! [hear, 
hear.] ‘And he had three blood-hounds at his heels close by him. I 
understand that it was the custom of the island that no white man belong- 
ing to an estate could go anywhere unarmed. They would not go on foot 
toany distance, but on horseback. They had always their pistols by their 
side.’ 

Well, I look at the United States also, where I see the state of slavery 
still maintained. Do I believe that the inhabitants are at ease and conti- 
dent of its continuance? What is the reason that a discussion upon it is 
put down? What is the reason that the abolitionist is tarred aud feath- 
ered? Because there is a sense of insecurity prevalent on account of this 
growing evil (hear, hear). My believe is, that that country cannot be 
blessed which maintains this accursed slavery (loud cheers). That is my 
firm belief. There have been frequent complaints—incessant complaints 
—from the West Indies for the last hundred and fifty years—under slave- 
ry, uuder gradual abolition—and in fact, under every condition. And 
why? Because there is a blot upon the land that has had slavery within 
it. The system of things is unwholesome and unholy. I hope my hon- 
ourable friend, amongst his other complaints, does not complain of the ex- 
eruious which this country has made and is making to put an end to slave- 
ry aud the slave trade. It is true that these men prosper in the world, 
and that they are in possession of great riches; but 1 hope we shall not 
say that it is in vain we have cleansed our heart and washed our hands 
from the stain of blood. What a position should we have been in at this 
momeut if timely precautions had not been taken for the extirpation of 
this crying evil. Under no circumstances, and at no time, can that coun- 
wy feel secure in which the condition of slavery is permitted (hear, hear.) 
L tor one do hope that the governments which encourage the slave trade 
—that with hypocritical pretence are defeating every etfort we make to 
put an end to this accursed traflic : I do hove they will be wise nm Ume, 
uud see the consequences which may ensue from the continuaace of this 
system (hear, hear.) If I thought that the measure for temporary pro- 
tection which you propose would have the effect of impeding the slave 
trade I would vote for it at once ; but your temporary protection, to ex- 
pire at the end of six years, and then bringing you into competition with 
foreign sugars, will have no such effect (hear, hear.) Atuo time and un- 
der no circumstances are these systems of slavery and the slave trade se- 
cure. And are there no events of recent occurrence thathave a tendency 
to add to that insecurity? There have been mighty convulsions in Eu- 
rope, and that man would be thought a mad speculator who ventured to 
predict their consequences, or who six months since had predicted that 
the events which have since taken place in Paris would have involved 
Berlin and Vienna in anarchy aud contusion (hear, hear.) These events 
are beyond our comprehension. The mighty heavings of these conyul- 
sions are already felt on the other side of the Atlantic (ly ar, hear.) 

Look at the state of Martinique [hear, hear]. These things are lessons 
from which the governments o1 Brazil and Cuba—aye, and the govern- 
iment of the United States, too, would do well to take timely warning 
[hear, hear}. My belief is that recent events on the Continent of Europe 
must precipitate the time when there shall be a final extinction both of 
slavery und the slave trade (cheers]}. I hope it will be etfected by timely 
precautions on the part of governments—that there will be increasing 
sympathy with the condition of the slave. He who trafficks in human 
blood, and brings the slaves to Cuba or Brazil from the coast of Africa, 
may tind that, notwithstanding his present prosperity, he sits on a slippery 
place, aud that this prosperiiy may come to a feartul end. My fervent 
hope is that it may Come to an eud through wise and provident legislation 
ou the pact of governments. Whether there be that wise and provident 
legislation or nut, t believe that its doom is sealed—that it caunot long 
survive—that the slave must at no remote period be emaucipated, and, to 
quote the maguificent lauguage, so worthy of his high aspirations, of Mr. 
Carraa, that * uo matter in wut language the doum of the slave may 
lave beeu prouounced; no matter in wat disastrous battle his liberty 








have been cloven down; no matter what complexion incompatible 
mith freedom an Indian or an African sun shall have burnt upon his brow, 
the time is fast approaching when his soul shall walk abroad in all her 
native majesty, when his body shall swell beyond the measure of the 
chains which burst from around him, and he shall stand redeemed, re- 
enerate, and disenthralled by the irresistible genius of universal emanci- 
pation” {loud cheers. ] 
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The American Steamer United States arrived at this port on Tuesday 
last after a very rapid passage of twelve and a half days from Havre. 
The Europa new Cunard Steamer, in charge of Captain Lott, arrived at 
Boston on Thursday morning, having left Liverpool late in the afternoon 
of Saturday the 15th inst. 


The British Government are wisely carrying into effect the law enacted 
by the Parliament of the United Kingdom for the suppression of treason 
in Ireland. Had they allowed it to remain a dead letter, all the bloodshed 
and evil that might have ensued would fairly have been laid to their 
door. It isan irksome and most unwelcome duty the government has to 
perform, but it must be done, and we are happy to think that it will be 
done effectually. God forbid that military measures for repressing 1- 
surrection should be added to the legal and preventive steps now taken 
—but if need be the means are ready. 

Mr. Martin, of the Jrish Felon newspaper, has surrendered to take his 
trial. Mr. Gavin Daffy, of the Nation, Messrs. O’Dogherty and Williams, 
proprietors, and Mr. Hoban, publisher of the T'ribune, have been arrested, 
and these journals with some penny papers have been suppressed by 
the police. Mr. Meagher, expected here, has also been arrested, and war- 
rants are out against Mr. Lalor, Mr. Magee, and others. Of their offences 
against the law it is needless to speak. They boastfully set themselves 
up against it, incite an ignorant and inflammable peasantry to take arms 
and desolate the country, and when the Government, on behalf of the 
vast majority of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom, steps in for the 
protection of life and property, they are assailed as tyrants, and held up 
toexecration. Reasonable men will not be led astray by the passionate 
outcries of those whose mischievous purposes are frustrated, but whilst 
they regret the necessity, they will applaud the vigour of the Govern- 
ment. Something will be done shortly towards putting down the armed 
clubs existing and in process of formation; aud in the meanwhile the 
people and the Parliament of Great Britain will welcome any feasible 
scheme for the regeneration of Ireland. _ It is singular that in these trou- 
blous times none of the Irish patriots put forth their plans for bettering 
her unhappy condition. They launch forth their invectives against what 
they call the English yoke, but give us no inkling of their intentions if 
they were left to their own guidance to-morrow. 





Mr. Meagher was arrested at Waterford, and there were some symp- 
toms of ariot in consequence, but the mob yielded without any serious 
consequences, partly owing to the expostulations of Mr. Meagher himself. 
Mr. Doheny, a barrister was also arrested at Cashel, charged with making 
a seditious speech, and similar demonstrations were made on his behalf; 
but in this case also the determined demonstrations of the police and the 
efforts of the prisoner himselt prevented bloodshed. 

Without doubt there is great excitement in Ireland, but the people 
there bear muck: fanning before the flume breaks out, and it is to be hoped 
that the legal steps taken against the leaders will prevent the adoption of 

coercive measures agaiust their followers. The various trials, some for 
sedition, and some for treason, are not expected to take place for some 
weeks. We should add that the disaffected in Ireland reckon largely on 
what may be doing for them here, and are hugging the notion that Mit- 
chell has been or will be liberated by a physical force party from hence. 
They may possibly join him, but it is scarcely probable that he will join 
them at present. As a sample of the stuff talked at public meetings we 
quote a portion of Mr. Smith O’Brien’s speech at a tea party given in his 
honour at Cork, on the evening of the 10th inst. 


And now I suppose you will expect to hear something from me on the 
subject of preparation. I do not think it at all expedieut for the interest 
of the country that I should be sent to Bermuda. Ido not think that I 
should consult the interests of the country by placing myself in such a 
position ; and, therefore, I shall not say much on this subject that will 
not suggest itself to the minds of every one of you. But inthe speech for 
which I was prosecuted, I had the authority of a very able lawyer, Mr. Butt, 
who defended me in a manner that showed that he and his class did not 
repudiate the first principles of manhood—lI believe [ have the authority 
ot that eminent lawyer to assure me that it is not only the privilege, but 
the duty offree subjects to contemplate an aggression on their liberties, 
and to think that the time is come to contemplate the posibilitiy of such 
an aggression. I should like to know whether the jury trial has not been 
invaded. I should like to know whether, if a court martial had been 
held on Mr. Mitchel he would not have had a fairer chance than by that 
mockery—for 1 will not call it atrial. (A Voice, A jugglery.] Mr. 
O’Brien—Yes than by that juggling ? 

Now, let me say that I trust uo long period will elapse before this coun- 
try will be in a position to negociate with England for the return of Mr. 
Mitchel, unless in the meantime the Americans should do that, which it 
appears they are about to do, and anticipate our peaceful negociations by 
a capture of Mr. Mitchel. I understand from the newspapers that a hunt- 
ing expedition is going out to Bermuda, and that it will be armed with all 
necessary Weapons for the capture of poor Mr. Mitchel. Now, with re- 
spect to those military evolutions, such as drill, and so on, I am far from 
advising you, although I was uutil lately perfectly ignorant of that act of 
parliament prog the use of those terms—but I set no value whatever 
on being able to say “ right shoulders forward,” “ left shoulders forward,” 
and soforth. But what youshould obtain is this—and they must construct a 
very ingenious law to convict you of any crime—you should obtain the 
method of asting together, and of relying on each other, and knowing each 
other. The object ot all military manauvres is to get men to work in bodies 
for an end—and provided that be done you may make them a present of 
all their military phrases. I counsel the young men of this country to 
study how strong places may be taken. (Hear, hear.) I mean no inu- 
endo—how strong places may be taken, and weak ones defended—how 
supplies of ammunition and provisions can be given tu a friend, and kept 
from an enemy—how the communications of a country can be facilitated 
or intercepted—how the access to the seacoast may be made auxiliary 
for the purpose of defending this island. 

These are the imprescriptible rights of every student among you; and 
I will not forego my right to study these things as matters of science, and 
my application of the knowledge I shall derive against foreign enemies 
shall be governed by circumstances, whatever description of foreign ene- 
mies they be. Another portion of my prosecuted speech was that in 
which I expressed a desire that every nation should entertain a good 
feeling towards Ireland. { extended that desire to the French, the Ger- 
mans, and the Spaniards; aye, and the Spaniards took the hint, and gave 
Lord Palmerston a lesson. ‘I apprehend that there is not a man amongst 
you who has not read with pleasure of the manifestations of sympathy 
that have reached us from America. At this woment | have a letter in 
4 pocket from the son of the late President, Mr. Tyler, asking me in 
what manner I think America/can best apply itself to support Ireland. 
Now, I believe there is no law which compels me to repudiate that sym- 
pathy; and so far from repudiating it, I welcome it; and it the Goveru- 
ment choose to send me to Norfolk Island for the expression of this senti- 


— I think it not at all impossible that the Americans will follow me 
ere. 


In noticing these Irish proceedings, we take the opportunity of record- 
ing our satisfaction that some of the journals of this city join with us in 
Teprobating the attempts made at home to revolutionize the country, and in 
Considering the sympathy here expressed with the insurgents as ill-advis- 
ed and unneighbourly, We allude especially to the Commercial Adver- 


tiser and the Express, in the columns of which papers may be found many 
cool and sensible remarks upon the aspect of affairs in Ireland. 


In London the Chartist trials are over, and sentences passed. The at- 
tendance on unlawful meetings results in two years impr isonment award- 
ed to these misguided men. Ernest Jones, the barrister, was one of the 
number, and we regret that, being the most guilty as the best educated, 
he did not receive a more severe lesson. The only discrimination was 
in the length of time for which, and the amount of money in which they 
were to be bound over to keep the peace at the expiration of the two 
years. 

Most gladly do we record a decided improvement in both trade and 
commerce. 

The Queen’s visit to Ireland is very properly abandoned. It could have 
been productive of no benefit, and might have added another to the 
difficulties of the government touching Irish affairs. 

the Sugar Duties Bill has passed through Committee. The last pro 
ceedings were as follows. As Sir R. Peel's assistance maiuly contributed 
to carrying it forward, we give elsewhere his speech of the 29th ult. 


The debate was resumed on Monday, July 10, by Lord G. BENTINCK, who 
availed himself of the opportunity afforded him by the commi.tee to explain at great 
length the views which he had propounded as chairman of the West India com- 
mittee. The question before the committee was, which of all the propositions made 
to the House on this subject was most worthy of its attention. He was bound to say 
that the amendment of Mr. Barkly was one of which he approved very little ; but 
the question which he had then to determine was, whether it was better or worse 
than the proposition of the Government. Now, the sum total of the production for 
six years given by Mr. Barkly’s amendment amounted to 45s. a cwt. on the highest, 
and to 27s. a cwt. on the lower qualities of sugar. The whole protection of Minis- 
ters amounted in six years to 32s. 6d. a cwt. in the same time. He, therefore, felt 
it impossible to deny that the proposal of Mr. Barkly was better for the colonies than 
that ofGovernment. He phot: | therefore, vote in its favour; but, in so doing, it 
was his duty on behalf of the West Indies, of the Mauritius, and of the East Indies, 
and on behalf of the gentlemen who had supported his views in the committee to 
repudiate it altogether as a statement of this question. It was an expedient which 
would give no satisfaction either to the West Indies, or to the Mauritius, or to the 
East Indies. He then explained to the House at great length the reasons which 
had induced him to submit his scheme of sugar duties to the West India committee, 
complaining that all the force of the Government had been mustered to defeat it, 
and contending that, if it were adopted, it would reduce the price of the poor man’s 
sugar jd. a pound, increase the consumption of sugar, benefit the revenue, and pro- 
duce innumerable advantages to the sugarcolonies. In the course of his speech he 
frankly declared that neither the Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor the Under-Se- 
cretary ofthe Colonies, nor Mr. Goulburn, nor Mr. Cardwell, nor Mr. Gladstone. 
knew anything of the sugar question, and insisted that there was no correctness in 
their estimates, and no accuracy in any calculations buthis own. He could see no- 
thing to approve in the propositions of Her Majesty’s Government. _It would ag- 
— the slave trade in its character and increase it inits amount. Instead of re- 
ducing the profits of the slavehelder by increasing the differential duty, and mak. 
ing the slaveholders pay it, their scheme selected other victims, and robbed the 
distillers of Scotland and Ireland of 70,000/. a-year. He also accused the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer of bribing the shipowners to agree to his act of 1846, by pro- 
mises of a great increase in the freight of their vessels arising from a great increase 
in the consumption of sugar in Great Britain, and of bilking them now by depriving 
them of the act which had seduced many of them from the strict path of duty. He 
concluded an elaborate speech, full of statistics, by declaring that the wep of 
England were not disposed for the gain of a farthing in the pound, to refuse to do 
justice to the British colonies, or to endure the continuance of the slave trade. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL replied, and afier a speech in explanation from Mr. 
GOULBURN, the committee divided, when the numbers were— 


For the amendment .....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscovscse - 124 
Be RR ie errr re a ere 180 
Ne eee, th NE et a A Ee Fe a ee — 56 


After Mr. Moffat had proposed an amendment, which he did not press to a divi- 
sion, the first and caine divisions of the first Government resolution were agreed 
to. Onthe third division, by which the duties on brown clayed sugar, or sugar 
rendered by any process equal in quality to brown clayed, and not equal to white 
clayed, the growth and produce of any foreign country, are fixed at 20s. for the 
year ending 5th of July, 1849, and are to diminish by 1s. 6d. each year, until the 
5th of July, 1854, when they will remain permanently at 10s. 

A lengthened discussion arose, as also upon some other propositions that were 
attempted to be added to the bill, Atnearly twoo'clock the business was got 
through. 

Mr. Bernal was ordered to report the resolutions tothe House. The House re- 
sumed, and the report was ordered tobe received on the next day, when at the 


| remaining is 1500. 





and in the houses from which they covered them, than was at first be- 
lieved ; and et many were shot on the 26th ult., who had endeavoured. 
wir after the combat. 

these circumstances have lowered the courage of the terrorists, if 
they have failed to extinguish feelings of revenge and a resolution ~ re- 
commence their intrigues; but there are also others which tend to render 
them powerless. Not only are they decimated, but they are, or will be 
all disarmed. Their plans are known—their chiefs hors de combat—the 
army of 120,000 men organised and armed and kept ready to return at an’ 
moment, is dispersed. Nor is this all. The dangerous clubs are alt 
closed, and will not be re-opened. No possibility of communicati 
counsel, capntnem. or orders by means of placards will be permitted, 
and in another month newspapers will not be suffered to appear unless the 
caution money (1100,000) has been placed to the credit of the govern- 
ment in the Bavk of France. In addition to all these measures, a camp 
of 50,000 men will positively be formed at St. Maur, near Vincennes. 

The Bien Public says that four extraordinary commissions are to be ap- 
pointed for the trial of the prisoners. Each commission is to be compos- 
ed of three civilians and three military men. The Debats says :— 

“ The investigation into the circumstsnces of the late insurrection is far 
from being terminated. MM. Lacaille, Puget, and Hacquin, juges d’in- 
struction at the civil tribunal of Paris, and MM. Deusy, Vincent, and 
Réné Dubai), advocates, adjoined by the Government to the military com- 
missivn, act permanently at the fort of Ivry.' Tuey have already heard 
apwrenee of 800 prisouers. It is in that fort that are detained the leaders 
of the barricades, the principal insurgents, and the presumed assassins of 
General Brea and Captain Mangin. One of these prisoners, the head of 
the barricade of Fontainebleau, relates with a frightful cynicism that 
when General Brea perceived that he had been drawn into a snare, he 
came up to him and said :—Friend, save me,and I will alwaysregard you 
as my father—it is easy for you to save me!’’ A quarter of an hour after 
the general was dragged into a guard-house and pierced with upwards of 
thirty balls. It was the same man who gave the signal and fired the first 
shot! Captain Desmaretz, of the 24th regiment of the line, who escaped 
by means of concealing himself under a bed, has just identified Dain, 
Nourrit, and Maillard as parties concerned in that dreadful ac*. There 
are still 700 prisoners to be interrogated at Ivry. Several insurgents have 
signified their readiness to make revelations. On their indications, 250 
warrants were issued on Saturday, principally against marchands-de-vin, 
keepers of lodging-houses, and even some persons in a high position.” 

There are rumours afloat of a serious schism between the pure Republi- 
can and moderate party in the Government, which may possibly lead to 
fresh changes. The alee Serene are certainly becoming under the 
Republic what they were under the Monarchy—the fixed and invariable 
opponents of all the best as well as the worst measures. They have fail 
ed in their attempts to establish the Red Republic, and their disappoint. 
ment has exasperated them the more because they thought themselves. 
sure of success. 

The Union says: ‘ The arrest of a high functionary of the previous ad- 
ministration of the department of war, was spoken of yesterday at the 
National Assembly. This person, whose name we keep back until we 
shall have received more ample information, has been, it was said, arres- 
ted on the gravest inculpation, and accused, if not of complicity, at least 
of great negligence, in the last insurrection. Several other important ar- 
rests were also spoken of.” 

M. Marie announced to the Assembly that he had visited the hospitals 
with a deputation. They found that the total number of wounded now 
M. Marie bestowed great praise on the attention of 
the medical men, and onthe untiring care given to the sick and wounded 
by the Sisters of Charity. MM. Biscio and Dorres members of the Assem- 
bly, are convalescent. General Bedeau is expected in a few days to be 
sufficiently recovered to assume his official duties at the office of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The transportation of the insurgents of June is at present one of the 
great embarrassments of the Guvernment. As Algeria is excluded from 
the jurisdiction of the bill passed by the National Assembly, the question 
arises, which of the French possessions ought to be chosen in the double 
poiut of view of economy and profit to the prisoners themselves and to the 
state. —M. de Moutrol has presented a proposition recommending Gui- 
ana, 

Letters from Sedan state that a conspiracy has been discovered in that 
town. The conspirators had formed a plan of burning twelve manufactor. 





morning sitting, after an amendment fixing the imposition of the duties on the 10th 
of July instead of the 5th, had been made in the resolution, the report was agreed 
to, and leave was given to bring in a bill upon them. 


France.—It there be no very important facts to communicate this 
week, rumours are abundant and alarming. The capital is still threat- 
ened with insurrectionary attempts, and nothing but the military skill 
and vigilance of General Cavaignac and those who serve under him can 
securea freedom from renewed strife and bloodshed. Deeply do we de- 
plore that revenge and pillage are still considered as the moving causes 
of the would-be insurgents, and the most diabolical schemes have been 
attributed to them, such as undermining and blowing up the Assembly 
a simultaneous assassination at their own homes of the Members, and 
even the dastardly plan of seizing on the youth of both sexes at school, 
and holding them as hostages until the most monstrous and exorbitant de- 
mands were granted. There is without doubt much exaggeration, but 
the infernal cruelty shown by the insurgents on the late occasion, as well 
as their capacity and daring, warrants the belief that they are capable of 
devising any scheme of barbarity, and bold enough to carry it out. These 
new matters coming to light will make the fate of the 14,000 prisoners (!) 
still more severe. 

In addition to the disclaimer of Lamartine, which is in another column, 
Garnier Pagés and Pagnerre have published the following on the subject 
of their asserted participation in the late insurrection. 
Secretary to the Provisional Government. 

To the Editor of the Journal des Débats :— 


The latter was 


“ Paris, July 6. 

“ Sir,—Your journal of the day before yesterday contains an article 
which we cannot suffer to remain unanswered. As long as we formed 
part of the Government we thought it necessary to maintain silence in pre- 
sence of all the attacks of the journals. At present our duty is to reply 
when facts are disfigured, and when public opinion may be set astray to 
the detriment of order and truth. We consequently declare to you that 
all the details contained in your article on a plan of barricades, which the 
Provisional Government are said to have arranged against the national 
guards, and which the insurgents of June borrowed from it, are all false. 
We give the most formal contradiction to all the statements you have 
made on that head. We pray you, in the interest of the public, still more 
than in ours, to publish this declaration in your next number.—Accept, 
sir, the assurance of our distinguished consideration. 

“ Garnier Paces. 
“ PAGNERRE.” 


The following extracts will be found of interest. They are partly from 


French papers, and partly from the Earopean Times. 


Major Constantin, one of the officers charged with the investigation of 
the facts connected with the conspiracy of June, has been arrested. He 
was interrogating one of the insurgents, and treating him somewhat 
harshly, when the latter asked him if he was not M. Constautin, who was 
to be appointed minister of war, had the insurrection succeeded, and 
who repeatedly came to encourage them at the barricades, dressed in a 
blouse and a casquette. M. Constantin attempted no defence; and 
several other insurgents having recognised him, and confirmed the state- 
ment of their comrade, the colonel presiding over the council of war order- 
ed him to be arrested. 

General Cavaignac is acting with undiminished energy in the disarma- 
ment of the insurgents, and of all who did not aid in the suppression of 
the late revolt. He inspires the peaceful inhabitants with coutidence, and 
he intimidates the disatlected ; but it would be too soon to reckon upon 








the conversion of socialists and communists to sound principles, or of en- 
venomed insurgents to good citizens. Several of the ouvriers, all but | 
proved to have been in the affair, have prayed for work. When thei 
former arrogance, idleness, and dissipation be remembered, this fict 
would prove asense of defeat or dissimulation. It may be both. The 
former is fully justified by the measures of General Cavaignac, which, 
althcugh quiet and noiseless, ure kuown to be firm and energetic. Con- 
siderable numbers of the ouvriers tell in the late couflicts. Many more 
are m prison ; others in flight. This equally applies to the socialists and 
communists, although the party pretend that they have only given way 
in order to return to the charge with more effect, and that “ their best 








men have not yet struck the blow.” More of them fell ut their barricades, 


ies, and to massacre about 80 of the principal inhabitants of the place. 
The authorities have got notice of what was bing, a great number of per- 
sons were arrested, and a judicial inquiry has been commenced. 

General Duvivier, who was wounded during the insurrection, died on 
the 9th instant. He isthe seventh general who lost his life. General 
Davivier was usteemed one of the bravest generals of the Army of Africa. 

It is said that the number of persons applying for passports for the in- 
terior or foreign countries during the last three days has been so great 
that ithas been found necessary to open *wo new doors to the passport- 
office, one iu the court-yard of the prefecture of police, and the other in 
the Quai des Orfévres. 


The most eminent lawyers of Paris have, it is said, pronounced the 
suppression of La Presse to be illegal. 

The Assembly has voted, by an immense majority, the establishment 
of a permanent corps of 50,000 menin Paris. It is determined to protect 
the capital from a new insurrection, to which those still look forward who 
covet pillage, and whose disappointed ambition or abortive Utopian 
schemes render them discontented. 

The French Government has received by telegraph accounts from 
Rome of the 7th inst., announcing the recognition of the Republic by the 
Pope. 

There are now nearly 15,000 insurgent prisoners distributed through 
the prisons and “ maisons d’arrét” of the capital, but more especially 
in the detached forts with which Paris is surrounded. The environs of 
these detached forts abound with insurgents lying in ambuscade, who 
omit no opportunity of firing upon all parties who communicate with 
these prisons, and not a day or night passes that lives are not taken in this 
way. 

The War Committee has elected General Oudinot president, in replac- 
ing General Bedeau. 

General Cavaignac has taken up his residence in a splendid hotel in 
the Rue de Varennes, which belonged to Madame Adelaide, the sister 
of Louis Philippe, and was formerly occupied by Colonel Thorn of this 
city. 

There was much agitation in the Assembly on the 11th inst., owing to 
the general expectation that Government would propose some measures 
respecting the press, especially having reference to the journals La Presse 
and Assemblée Nationale, both of large circulation, which are now sus- 
pended. After some business of no general interest, M. Senard, Minister 
of the Interior, proposed four projects of law:—1. As to the caution 
money of the journals; 2. As to the abuses of the press; 3. As to the 
clubs; and 4. As to the theatres. The fisst requires that different classes 
of journals shall deposit with the state sums varying from 24,000F. _to 
6000f., according to their frequency of publication. The second retains 
the old laws against the abuses of the press, with some modifications, 
The third admits the right to meet in clubs, but er to a previ- 
The fourth pro a 

The Grand 


ous declaration, and to surveillance of — 
grant of 500,080f., to enable the theatres of Paris to re-open. 
Opera is to receive a separate grant of 170,000f. 


We xemark with much pleasure that the government has declared 
against the proposed confiscation of the private property of Louis 
Philippe. 

The National Assembly stiil continues in its committees to discuss the 
project for the new Constitution. We think that readers will be better 
pleased to have it entire than piecemeal, and we do uot therefore quote 
the various amendments proposed. It is moreover far from impossible 
that the course of events may render the Constitution as at present plan- 
ned out wholly inexpedient. The emergencies of the moment are so 
imminent, that the future is still regarded with doubt. Thiers is still 
looked upon as likely to play a great part. 





Russta.—The Cholera rages fearfully at St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
and in many of the southern cities. A body of 25,000 men has entered 
Moldavia and was expected at Jassy. There appears to be some pros- 
pect of the Russians and Turks coming into collision in the Priucipalities 
of the Danube. 


Avustria.—The Archduke John has received the deputation from the Ger- 
inanic Diet announcing his election as Regentot the Empire. He has not 
yet determined how soon he can take upou him the office, as his duties as 
Regent of Austria may possibly conflict with those of his new appoiatment 
Subsequent accounts mention his arrival at Frankfort. The Royal Fami- 








ly appears to be recovering the good will of the Viennese. The ministers 
have resigned. The Emperor hasconferred upon the Archduke Stephen 
in Hungary the same powers as those held by the Archduke John in 
Austria Proper. The Hungarian Diet was solemnly opened at Pesth on 
the 9th inst. 

Spain.—The Carlists have sustained the loss of a general officer. Gene- 
ral Alza was betrayed into the hands of General Urbistondo, commanding 
the Queen’s troops, on the 3d instant, at a village between Tolosa and 
Villafranca. He was immediately shot. Salamanca, the great capitalist, 
is accused of intriguing with the Carlists, and it is reported that the gov- 
ernment was about to confiscate his property. 








Lomsarpy.—All efforts at negotiation having failed, the war will be 
carried on with renewed vigour. Venice has positively determined to an- 
nex herself to Sardinia. 

Narres.—The King opened his new Parliament with a liberal speech 
full of promises and regrets, on the 1st inst. 








Switzertanp.—It is determined that Neuchatel shall not lapse under 
the dominion of Prussia. Lola Montes is rusticating at a chateau on the 
Lake of Geneva, at Pregny, once oceupied by the Empress Josephine. 
A great land-slide occurred in the valley of Montreaux on the 3rd inst. 
The Dent de Naye, 7000 feet high, fell and buried seven houses with their 
inhabitants; more than 2000 head of cattle also perished. 





Martinigus.—Several French families arrived on Thursday in the 
French ship L’ Industrie, from this island, having left it in consequence of 
the insubordination of the liberated blacks. Terrorism is about to be es- 
tablished, and the fugitives have abandoned their property to save the 
lives of their wives and children. Another commentary on the awful re- 
sults of an ill-considered and ill-emanaged emancipation ! 





St. THomas.—We mentioned last Saturday the troubles here and at 
Vera Cruz. By the Schooner Providence, arrived on Thursday, we learn 
that the governor of St. Thomas has been deposed by a portion of the 
white inhabitants in consequence of his proclamation of the freedom of 
the blacks; and that a provisional government was established for the 
purpose of enforcing the laws of property, and preserving the island from 
their violence. 





Venezueta.—The brig Elizabeth Fulton has arrived from Laguayra, 
whence she sailed on the 13th inst. She brings accounts of the surrender 
of Generals Marino and Castill of the Government party in Maracaibo to 
the forces of the insurgent Maracaiberos. The arms and amunition of the 
men were taken from them, and they were released on parole, promising 
not to fight against General Paez. General Paez himself was expected 
in Curacoa from Jamaica. Of the President Monagas himself there is no 
news by this arrival. 





Mexico anv Yucatan.—The Charleston Courier of July 25th, gives the 
following items of news :— 

New-Orveans, July 21. 

The inhabitants of Yucatan have been successful in several engage- 
ments with the Indians. The Indians, having suffered severely in killed 
and wounded, had in every case retired discomfited. 

New-Orveans, July 22. 

An arrival from Mexico brings us three days later intelligence. The 
advices from the capital are to the 11th inst. 

An engagement had taken place between the Government troops, com- 
manded by Bustamente, and the insurgents under the lead of Paredes, in 
which the former were routed. The loss of Paredes is stated at 27 killed 
and 60 wounded. Jarauta, is said to be among the severely wounded 
and probably mortally so. 

The roads throughout the whole of Mexico are said to be infested with 
robbers, who were plundering all that came in their way. 

Another arrival, bringing two days later intelligence, confirms the above 
accounts of the success of the insurgents, and announces that they will 
robably overturn the government, and drive Herrera from power and 
issolve the existing authorities. . 

Bustamente is said to have lost five hundred men in the conflict that 


had taken place. 


The Territorial Bill for the government of Oregon, California, and New 
Mexico, passed the Senate by a vote of 33 to 21, on Thursday last. Itis 
based on a compromise between the North and South, and had been de- 
bated and contested at great length, the Senate having devoted to it at one 
sitting twenty-one consecutive hours. This question of the adoption of 
slavery into the newly acquired States brings again to issue the Northern 
and Southern feelings as to slavery in the abstract; a subject productive 
of long speeches in and out of Congress, of long articles in the journalr, 
and of ill will everywhere. 





There is nothing absolutely new relative to the approaching Presiden- 
tial election. Curiously enough, no official reply trom General Taylor 
to his nomination by the Whig Convention, at Philadelphia, has yet been 
made public. It seems that the General was so overwhelmed with let 
ters, that he refused to take them from the Baton Rouge post office. 

On Thursday a splendid public reception was given in this city to the 
New York volunteer regiment recently returned from Mexico, whose 
conduct in action was so brilliant as to draw down encomiums from every 
quarter of the States. The contrast between the “ pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance” of the volunteers assembled to do them honour, and the toil- 
worn weather-beaten appearance of the campaigners themselves was 
very striking. The ceremonies were imposing, the reception loyal and 
enthusiastic ; and it is only to be hoped that the restless spirits, who have 
been battling for their country abroad, will be contented now to serve her 
peaceably at home. 





In the numerous list of passengers by the United States, from Havre, we 
find the name of Major Guillaume Tell Poussiu, Minister from the French 
Republic to the Government at Washington. 





We have no letter to-day from our Montreal correspondent. 





We have to thank our correspondent E. H. C. for calling our attention 
% some remarks in Congress, but we do not deem it advisable to com- 
ment upon every occasion on which the “ Old Country” is libelled. It 
would be onerous to ourselves, wearisome to our readers, and would, we 
fear, only weaken any remarks we may deem it our duty to make on 
more important occasions. 





sAusic. 


Graxp Concert at Castte Garpen.—On Wednesday last a grand 
Concert was given at the above popular place of amusement, for the bene- 
fit of Signori Bottesini and Arditi, on which occasion the following emi- 
nent artists volunteered their valuable services. Si gnorina Truffi, Mad’me 
Pico, Signori Vietti, Beneventano, Caffi, and Rapetti. The attraction 
presented was just suited to the taste of the public, and there was, con- 
sequently, a splendid house. 

From the vastness of the place we could form no positive opinion of the 
actual numbers present, but perhaps if we put the number at two thous- 
and we shall be somewhere near the mark, probably a trifle beneath in- 
stead of above the just estimate. We were much gratified to perceive so 
fine an audience assembled to do honour to one of the most remarkable 
men of the age, for we know no artist who more truly deserves that the 
public should appreciate his extraordinary merit than Bottesiui. In the 








youthful Bottesini we recognize a master-spirit and superior genius in all 
that is glorious in music, mental and physical. 

Though scarcely beyond his majority, he has attained an excellence 
which in our opiuion hardly admits of improvement. With most men, 
the development of such an extraordinary power of execution would 
have been the work of many years, but with Bottesini it is a marvellous 
instinct combined with untiring perseverance. This is a happy combina- 
tion, for the keen instinct perceives at once the means, and the strong 
will perseveres until the desired end is accomplished. His physical con- 
formation is an index to his capacities. He is well formed, tall and slen- 
der, but his whole body is strang with nerves, and when excited they 
vibrate strongly, and produce (perhaps, who knows 1) that, to us, unap- 
preciable harmony which proves so powerlul a spell to all, when his 
mind has shaped it into form, and his fingers pour out its thrilling elo- 
quence through the means of his strange instrument. 

We are by no means inclined to praise with undue vehemence, even 
where transcendent talent would excuse a rhapsody of adulation and 
praise, but we are bound to confess that Bottesini possesses all those 
remarkable and beautiful traits, which rendered Paganini’s influence over 
the heart so irresistible. Bottesini does not deal in trickery; he does 
not depend upon clap-traps for his effects: he is a true and sterling artist 
whose very soul is in his art, and it would be impossible for him to do any 
thing to lessen its refined influence or to degrade its high character. It is 
true that with that foolish idea which all foreign artists have of the ex- 
acting nationality of the American people, he has done Yankee Doodle 


into caprices and variations, supposing at the time that it was the will of 


the American people. This is all a fallacy, and we hope to see it abolish- 
ed, for the artists themselves can do nothing with it worth listening to. 
This one fault cannot be fixed upon Bottesini, however, as he shares it in 
common with all the great artists who have visited us. 

When we consider the difficulties with which the double-bass is en- 
vironed—the wnwieldiness of the instrument—the great distance between 
each note, rendering anything like rapid execution very difficult to ac- 
quire, when all the attendant circumstances are taken into consideration, 
such as awkwardness of position, &c. &c.—when, we say, all these things 
are duly considered, and his wouderful powers of execution, his ex- 
quisite taste, his deep sensibility and pathos borne in mind, we sitcerely 
believe that all reflecting musicians and amateurs will award to him the 
meed of admiration over every other instrumentalist who has ever been 
in America. 

Bottesini is not only a wonder here, but in Europe he would at once 
take his stand as pre-eminent, and instead of making a few hundred dol- 
lars in the year, the hundreds would be doubled in pounds sterling. Of 
his performance on Wednesday evening, we can only say that it was ad- 
mirable in every way, and it was the more wonderful when we know 
that he was very ill, and suffering from a severe fever at the time he was 
playing. We would advise him sincerely to devote less time to study 
and more to recreation, for the terrible exertion necessary in playing his 
darling but severe task-master, must injure, if it does not wear out a con- 
stitution so delicately organized as his—and the musical world could ill- 
spare one to whom it owes so much. 

Signorina Trufli and Madame Pico sang in several songs, duos and trios. 
They were in excellent voice and seemingly gave much satisfaction to 
the audience. Madame Pico has lost some of her power, but she execu- 
ted her cavatinaneatly and brilliantly. 

Truffi is not generally at home in the concert room, for with her the 
action of the piece is the cue for passion and expression, but on this oc- 
casion we received much gratification from her singing, and for the first 
time we were reconciled to hearing her off the stage. 

Signor Benevento appears so absorbed in himself, and so little consci- 
ous of the prese nce of the auditory, that he puts the latter altogether out 
of humour. It requires talent of the very highest order to play off such 
fantastic tricks. 

Signor Vietti sang with somewhat more than his usual expression, but 
still did not show enough of that commodity to interest his audience. 

Signor Arditi played on this occasion better than he has played since 
his return from Havana. He is in every way a painstaking and excel- 
lent performer, and if he would only strive less, he would accomplish 
much, very much more. 

Signor Caffi has a poer tone on the Oboe, and the Oboe has also a poor 
tone, but Signor Cafli has considerable execution. 


Ovama. 


Broapway Tueatre.—The Monplaisir troupe are still the powerful at- 
traction at this house, and, notwithstanding the heat of the weather, and 
the usual summer migration of our city population, the house is filled 
nightly to witness the fascinating performances of these really talented 
artistes. 

Le Diable a Quatre has proved eminently successful, the separate cha- 
racters were so admirably fitted to the distinct characteristics of the 
leading performers, that the Ballet presented a more perfect combina- 
tion of artistical fiuish and execution than was effected in any of their pre- 
vious productions. 

On Thursday evening a light Pastoral Ballet, or rather divertisement, 
was produced, under the title of La Fille mal gardée, which presented 
Madame Mouplaisir and her husband in several exquisitely arranged pas 
and poses of great beauty of finish. The Bal Masqué from Les Deux 
Roses, was given on the same evening, and was received as usual with 
rapturous af plause. 

We understand that the engagement of the Monplaisir troupe cannot 
be protracted beyond the ensuing week, when the theatre will be closed 
for the necessary preparations attendant on the re-opening for the regular 
season. 


Nisto’s.—The indefatigable Manager of this establishment is endeay- 
ouring to concentrate every variety of talent into the Entertainments he 
offers to his visitors. 

Madame and M. Laborde were followed by Mr. Manvers and Miss 
Brienti, and now the universal favourite, Harry Placide, is added to the 
list of attractions, and is running the round of his popular characters, to 
the delight of every lover of sterling comic acting. 

The talented Vaudeville Company, and the Lehman Family, complete 
the host of talent and novelty, which Niblo has collected together, and 
the whole form a galaxy of attraction, certainly unrivalled at any other 
establishment, now open in the city. 


Burton’s Tueatre.—Theatrical competition in New York is giving 
to the public novelty and variety in abundance, and Mr. Burton, who is 
the last in the field, appears to understand that his success must chiefly 
depend upon the character of the entertainments he furnishes for the 
market. 

On Monday evening, a new dramatic picce, adapted from Dombey 
aud Son, was produced with unequivocal success. The sketch has been 
prepared for the stage by Mr. Brougham, and adds another, to the many 
clever and successful efforts of his dramatic muse. Brougham is certainly 
one of the most skilful adaptive writers now amongus. He seizes all the 
salient points of the original he works from, and serves up his concocted 
dishes with a piquant sauce of his own, that gives infinite zest to the 
appetite of his guests. 















We feared that the construction of the story in Dombey and Son would 
render it almost impossible to present anything like a succession of inci- 
dents, sufficiently connected to arrest the attention and insure the inter. 
est of an audience; but Brougham has surmounted the difficulty, he has 
skilfully arranged a series of detached scenes from the original work, and 
has dove-tailed them together with new matter so as to produce a truly 
interesting and effective drama. It labours, of course, under the usual 
disadvantages of this species of dramatic adaptation of novels and tales, 
It requires the auditors to be acquainted with the original story ; that, 
however, is always observed by the stage author. In these cases the 
audience go prepared to see the striking incidents of the novel or tale 
they are previously familiar with represented. If these are presented 
graphically, and the characters well embodied, the actors’ success is cer- 
tain. 

Mr. Brougham has done his part most efficiently, and the leading actors 
ably sustain his efforts. Burton, in Capt. Cuttle, is inimitably rich. The 
old “ Sea Horse” stands before us embodied to the life. Brougham is 
compelled to assume a duality in the cast. He first appears as the glo- 
rious Major Bagstock and then as the oracular Joe, Mr. Bunsby. The 
contrasts in these characters are admirably brought out by Brougham, ex- 
hibiting a great versatility of histrionic power. 

The amiable and eccentric Toots, is made one of the great features of 
the piece, by the excellent acting of Mr. Raymond, who is received 
nightly with shouts of laughter and applause. Mr. Thayer is respectable 
in Sol Gills, Dombey, (Varry) Carker, (Marshall) and Walter Gay, 
(James Dunn) are not sufficiently characterized in the acting. Mrs. 
Hughes gives an admirable picture of the sentimental scheming Mrs, 
Skewton—and Mrs. A. Knight is quite as impressive and effective in 
Edith. We think some of the high tragedy tone might be abated with 
advantage, but Mrs. Knight plays the part with great effect. Miss Hill is 
an interesting, though somewhat insipid Florence. The piece was receiy- 
ed with continued demonstrations of applause—and Burton, Brougham, 
and Mr. Raymond, were honoured with the unanimous call of the house. 

A burlesque founded on Lucia di Lammermoor, called “Lucy did 
sham Amour”—-the music arranged by Mr. Geo. Loder, has been produ- 
ced with success. 

CastLe Garpen.—This favourite resort continues to be well attended, 
and the entertainments are all of such a varied and attractive character, 
that the audiences are never disappointed in their expectations of 
amusement. 





MR. MACREADY’S BENEFIT. 


The event of her Majesty going in state to Drury Lane Theatre on 
Monday evening July 10, on the occasion of Mr. Macready’s benetit, and 
last appearance in London previous to his departure for America, created 
great interest in the play-going world. Although the prices had been 
raised, the house was filled to overflowing immediately after the opening 
of the doors. Indeed, so crowded were the spectators, that the greatest 
confusion prevailed throughout the first act of “* Henry the Eighth ;” nor 
was order restored until Mr. Macready had obtained the Queen's permis- 
sion to address the house. He then informed the malcontents that their 
money would be returned to them immediately if they left the theatre. 
Several availed themselves of this arrangement, and then all became 
quiet. Itis, however, to be regretted that such a riot should have taken 
place in the presence of her Majesty. The exact number the theatre is 
capable of holding must be kuown, and no more should be admitted. 

Whatever the politeness of the audience might have been, however, 
there could be no doubt about their patriotism ; for when the curtain rose 
and discovered Mr. Braham, Miss Rainforth, and the Misses Williams 
backed by a large concourse of visitors who had the entrée to the coulisses, 
and “ God save the Queen” was struck up, every loyal and conservative 
allusion was so cheered and chorussed by the entire audience, that the 
Communists, if there were any present, must have determined at once 
abandoning their cause from its utter hopelessness. There was enough 
‘vyal enthusiasm to show that although we have borrowed omnibuses, 
plays, ba/s masqués, phrases and cemeteries from the French, we have not 
yet copied their barricades, nor are we likely to do so. 

The three first acts only of “‘ Henry the Eighth,” and Colman’s “J ealous 
Wite,” compressed into the same number, were the entertainments given. 
Criticism 1s not expected on an occasion of this kind: a record of the 
event is all that is looked for; at the same time the capabilities of the 
various performers are well known. Mr. Macready was assisted by Mrs, 
Warner, Mrs. Nisbett, Miss Cushman, and Miss Jane Mordaunt; Mr. 
Phelps, Mr. Compton, Mr. Leigh Murray, and other ladies and gentlemen 
of position in the dramatic world; and the whole of the entertainment 
passed off with great éclat. At the conclusion of the performance the 
National Anthem was again played, and, during this, Her Majesty, with 
her swite, left the theatre. Mr. Macready had to re-appear in answer to 
the unanimous demands of the audience, and a call was also raised for 
Mrs. Warner and Mr. Phelps. 

Two yeomen of the guard were on duty on the stage, and the Life 
Guard were in Russell-street throughout the evening, according to 
custom. 





Haymarket TuHeatre, Lonpoy.— On Monday night, July 10, the 
season at this theatre closed, when Mr. Webster delivered the farewell 
address, which was well received by the audience ; but we have not 
space to insert the document entire. In the course of it, the manager 
reviewed his uncheery season, and referred to the increase of foreign 
amusements as one of the causes of his want of success ; his losses since 
January 1847, being nearly £8000. Mr. Webster, after combating the 
idea of applying the principles of Free Trade to acting, and its purely 
imaginative stock, added :— , 

“In my prayer to the Legislature to restrict the increase of foreign 
amusements, I beg it might be distinctly understocd that I did not allude 
to the French Theatre, so ably conducted by Mr. Mitchell, nor Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, immediately opposite, which the p:oprietors could 
inform you are more than sufficient for the lovers of such excellent 
amusement ; but to the establishment of a second Italian Theatre, which 
has caused such an overwhelming influx of foreign musical talent. Lonly 
fear that in the fashionable vortex of operas and concerts, the rounds of 
which coutinue day and night, the English drama will be absorbed, and 
your humble servant into the bargain.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Webster expressed a fond hope that, from late 
events, and the gracious patronage of Her Majesty, a reaction in his favour 
is taking place ; and, to deserve a consummation 80 devoutly to be wished 
the actors themselves must unite in putting their shoulders to the wheel 
offortune. The manager then stated that, during the recess, the theatre 
would be redecorated ; and, until September, he then took leave. 

At the close of the address Mr. Webster was fervently cheered from all 
parts of the house. 


‘« Next season Mr. and Mrs. Kean, we understand, are to devote their 
talents exclusively to the Haymarket. It is further reported that Mr, 
Charles Kean has received her Majesty’s commands to give a series of 
English performances at Windsor Castle after Christinas next, and to se- 
lect the most distinguished talent on the metropolitan stage. All this 
looks well for the regeneration of the British drama; and it is as it should 
be, when the name of * Kean” is thus brought prominently forward to 
accomplish the eud so much desired.” —European Times. 


AppointmENTs.—The Right Honourable the Earl of Besborough, and 
the Right Honorable Samuel M. Phillips have been sworn of Her Majesty's 
Most Honourable Privy Council. ; ' 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Captain the Hon. Joseph Den- 
man, of the Royal Navy, to be one of the Grooms in Waiting in ordinary 
to Her Majesty, in the room of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, G.C.M.G, 
resigned. 

CoA. Rumbold, Esq., to be Colonial Secretary at Sierra Leone. 

J. R. Parblow, Esq . to be Provincial Secretary at New-Brunswick. 

Samuel A. Wilmot, Esq., to be Attorney-General and Member of the 
Executive Council at New-Brunswick. 

Charles Fisher, Esq., and W. B. Kinnear, Esq., to be Members of 
the Executive Council of the Province of New-Brunswick. 

Osituary.—Emily Georgiana, Countess of Winchelsea, died at Haver- 
holine Priory on the 10th, inst. She was a daughter of Sir Charles Baget 
G.C.B., niece of the present Lord Bagot, and by her mother’s side a great- 
niece of the Duke of Wellington. The Countess was 39 years of age, an 
in her younger days a woman of distinguished beauty. 


1848. 
Netices of New Works. 


Aus. By Mrs. Gray, author of the Gambler's Wife. New York. 1848. 
Burgess, Stringer §& Co. A very touching tale this, told with simple and 
effective earnestness; and whilst the young will find their feelings deeply 
interested in its perusal, they may imbibe from itsome very useful lessons. 
The author, in fact, does not leave the moral to be drawn at the reader’s 
option, but, under the guise of an old man, commenting on events that 
occur, enforces it when opportunity offers. The most obvious of his teach- 
ings is the inexpediency of marrying out of one’s own sphere. Sooner or 
later the fatal consequences of such a false step are sure to overtake the 
unwary ; and in the case of “ Aline” they are vividly pictured, and with 
much of fresh originality. We could have wished so clever a novel had 
been served up in a form less cheap. There must still be buyers, we pre- 
sume, of three volume books crowded into one thin octavo, but we are glad 
to believe that such editions are rapidly going out of fashion, and that 
legible type and decent paper are more essential than they were for works 


of fiction. We predict great popularity for “ Aline.” 


Home@orarata Reveatep. By Alecis Eustaphieve. New York, 1848. D. 
Fanshaw. The author has seut us this earnest and able pamphlet, contain- 
ing a brief exposition of the whole system, adapted (as he says) to general 
We cannot presume to pass judgment either on the sys- 
tem or the book. But the former is at least worthy of the calm and unpre- 
judiced examination of all who profess the art of healing ; and the latter is 
of unusual interest, inasmuch as it coutuins some remarkable statements 
with reference to the Cholera and Hydsup!vbia. One of these diseases is 
marching westward with fatal steps, »nd the fancied prevalence of the 
other has lately filled our citizens with alarm. Without committing our- 
selves by any expression of opinion as to its merits, we cheerfully an- 
nounce, at the request of the author, that at Mr. J. T. 8. Smith’s, 488 Broad- 
way, 2 medicine is dispensed, in whose virtue to cure the Hydrophobia 
Mr. Eustaphieve has great confidence. It will, indeed, be a boon to 
suffering humanity if his recommendation be borne out by practical ex- 
perience. 


comprehension. 


Tue Taytor Anecpote Book. By Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter. New 
York. 1848. Appletons. A collection of anecdotes and letters of the 
Hero of Buena Vista, illustrated with woodcuts. The work contains also 
a brief life of the General, and can scarcely fail to be popular. 

By R. Douglas, R. N. New 
A clever series of sketches by a 


Apventures or A Mepicat Stupent. 
York. 1848. Burgess, Stringer §& Co, 
young man, who died at the age of 24, having been for some time a con- 
tributor to the New Monthly Magazine. ‘There is nouttempt at fine writ 
ing, there are no lords and ladies, but the author seems to have availed 
himself of opportunities for seeing many phases of life in the middle class- 
es; he has picked up odd characters and strange adventures, and tells 
the reader many graphic tales of patheticand exciting interest. 


Tue Mopern Stanparp Drama.—We have received the eighth vol- 
ume of this excellent publication, being the first complete set since Mr. 
Hows took charge of the editorial department. We have often spoken 
highly of the series, and the manner in which they are putout. Mr. J. 
Douglas, the publisher, has sent us this copy. 


Tue Proven, Tue Loom, anp Tue Anvit.—Before us lies the first 
number of a new Monthly Magazine, just published by G. B. Zieber & 
Co., Philadelphia, under the able editorial conduct of Mr. J. 8. Skinner 
and his son. It is grafted upon the Farmers’ Library, which Mr. Skinner 
has purchased from Messrs. Greeley and McElrath. The name of Skin- 
ner is so identified with agricultural pursuits, improvements, and manage- 
ment, that we are sure it carries with it its own recommendation. If ours 
can be of any service, Mr. Skinner has itcordially. Farming is undoubt- 
edly susceptible of vast improvements, though there be in many quarters 
avulgar prejudice against “ book knowledge.” Mr. Skinner has done 
much to wake up the drowsy, and to put the intelligent into possession 
of practical as well as theoretical information. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Young Schoolmistress, by Dr. Alden ......... coccccccces farpers. 
The Thousand and One Niglis, illustrated, Part VI........... ° do 
Grantley Manor, by Lady G. Fullerton....................--- Appletons 
Social Distinctions, by Mrs. Ellis.......... iihenbbarsaedanans do 

a -—-~— <5 ---— 


MR. AND MRS. CHARLES KEAN. 


The benefit of these favourite performers took place at the Haymarket 
Theatre, London, on the evening of July 3d, and the house was crammed 
to suffocation. Her Majesty, who had bespoken the pieces for the occa- 
sion, attended with Prince Albert, and was loudly cheered by the audi- 
ence at the conclusion of the comedy of Money. The numerous cries for 
the “ Queen ” soon changed into a general shout for the national anthem, 
which was played by the orchestra amid loud applause, to which Her 
Majesty responded. 

The novelty of the evening was the appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Kean 
as Don Felix and Donna Violante in Mrs. Centlivre’s Wonder, which had 
been compressed into three acts, and placed as an afterpiece to Money. 
It was the first time that Mr. Kean acted a comic part in London, and he 
pre a great deal of humour to Don Felix. While he was earnest with 

is jealousy, he was particularly happy in depicting the state of wonder 
and uncertainty in which the sensitive lover is ceustantly placed. The 
haziness generated between his own suspicions and the sharpness of Don- 
na Violante was most ludicrously expressed in his countenance. The 
drunken scene was at once natural and highly comic. Mrs. Kean’s Don- 
na Violante was a most finished performance. She maintained the aspect 
of conscious rectitude amid the mazes of an intrigue of which she is so un- 
willingly the leader, so that the constant display of an artfulness, induced 
by necessity, never caused the Spectator to forget the natural dignity ot 
woman. The great point, when on the discovery that Colonel Briton has 
escaped from the chamber, she suddenly discovers her presence of mind 
alter an agony of terror, was admirably given. The hearty laugh mark. 
ed one of those happy trausitions that cannot fail to create surprise and 
elicted an unanimous burst of aplause. ‘ 

At the conclusion of Money, Mr. and Mrs. Kean were called before the 
curtain, and received a shower of boquets. 


—— 
THE QUEEN’S STATE BALL, 


The Queen gave on Wednesday night, July 5, at Buckingham Palace, a 
state ball, which was very numerously attended, the invitations exceeding 
eighteeu hundred, and comprising the members of the Royal Family, the 
Foreign Princes, aud foreigners of distinction in this country, the Diplom- 
atic Corps, the Ladies of the Queen's Household, the Officers of State. 
and the principal officers of the Household of her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, and most of the Nobility and Gentry in town. 

_The company were invited at half-past nine o'clock, but before that 
Ume the visitors began to arrive, those having the entrée alighting at a 
temporary eutrance inthe garden, the other guests alighting at the equer- 
ries’ entrance in Pimlico. The distinguished assemblage were ushered 
on their arrival, up the grand staircase, which was lined by the Yeomen 
of the Guard, under the command of Captain Kincaird, the Exon in Wait- 


ing. 

The Royal Family alighted at dhe Queen’s private entrance, and were 
Teceived by the Maids ot Honour, and the Grooms and Equerrics in Wait- 
ing. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent arrived at half-past niue 
o'clock, attended by Lady Augusta Bruce, Baroness de Speth, Sir George 
Couper, and Lord Jaines P. Murray. His Royal Highness the Count of 

yracuse was attended by his Excellency General Prince Castelcicala 
= his Gentleman in Waiting. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Ponbard of Saxe Weimar was accompanied by Prince Edward and the 

rincesses Anne and Amelie of Saxe Weimar, and was attended by the 
on. Miss Mitchell and Captain Somerset. His Royal Highness Prince 

Corge wasalso present. The Royal guests were conducted to the Queen’s 


closet, where her Majesty and Prince Albert received their illustrious 
visitors. 

The whole suite of state saloons, comprising the Ball-room, the Throne: 
room, the Picture Gallery, the Grand Saloon, the White Drawing-room, 
and the Green Drawing-room, were all opened, and were most tasteful 
decorated with the rarest and most beautiful flowers, aud were most bril- 
liautly illaminated with numerous ma nificent lustres, filled with wax 
lights. The Throne-room, as well as the Ball-room, were prepared for 
dancing, orchestras for quadrille bands being erected in each. — 

At ten o’clock her Majesty and Prince Albert, accompanied by the 
Duchess of Kent, Prince George, the Duchess Bernhard, Prince Edward 
and the Princess Anne aud Amelie of Saxe Weimar, and the Count of 
Syracuse, entered the state rooms, and were conducted by the Lord Cham- 
berlain to the Ball-room, the quadrille band playing “God save the 
Queen,” on her Majesty’s entrauce. . . ' 

The Queen wore a white crape dress, trimned whith wite bugles and 
grapes in crape and frosted leaves, the whole of British manutacture. 
Her Majesty’s head-dress to correspond. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent wore a black crape dress over 
satin, trimmed with bugles. The head-dress of black lace ornamen- 
ed with bugles and white feathers. All the articles of British manu- 
facture. y 

Directly after the Queen’s entrance into the Ball-room a set of qua- 
drilles was formed, and the ball commenced, the quadrille band, led by 
Mr. Henry Barnard, playing “ La Favorite” [Tolbecque}. 

The following dances were afterwards execated :— ; 

Quaprittes. Haydee, Musard ; Agnese, Tinney; La Reine Jeanne, 
Bosissio ; Attila, Ceote; Le Diable a Quatre, Tolbecque ; Mazagran, 
Bosissio. 

Watrtzes. Emmeline, D’Albert; Alberta, Tinney ; L’Amina, Lanner ; 
Alpeulieder, Marschan ; Die Schwalben, Strauss ; Bronislaus, Labitsky ; 
Oberon, Tinney. : 

Porkas. Hermione, Handley ; Zingara, Coote ; Emily, Browne ; Arie}, 
Tinney. 

Gatop. Carnival, Macfarlane. 

Soon after ten o’clock dancing commenced in the Throne-room , where 
a quadrille band of 30 performers, conducted by Mr. Charles Coote, at- 
tended. 

The tollowing dances were executed :— 

Quapritves. Attila, Coote ; Troubadour, Bossissio ; Fountain, Coote ; 

Masnidiere [tirst time]. —— ; Shakespeare, Coote; Versailles, 
Musard; Wilsou [Songs ot Scotland }, Coote. ; : 

Watrzes. Alberta [first time], Tinney ; Philadelphia, Labitzky ; Em- 
meline, D’Albert; Concordia, Strauss. La Sirene, Coote; Oberon, 
Tinney. 

Sedma: Adelaide [first time], Tinney ; Zingara, Coote ; Coquette 
D’Albert ; Clara, Coote ; Les Soupirs des Fleurs, Strauss ; La Favorite, 
Coote. 

Supper was served in the State Dinner-room, on a long range of tables, 
which were decorated with a number of elegant epergnes, vases, and can- 
delabra of silver gilt, while on the buffet were tastefully arrange] jewel- 
led and crystal cups, taukards sculptured in ivory, shields and salvers of 
the largest size, and gold vases in which were inserted different plants of 
great beauty and rarity, the whole being illuminated with candelabra 
and sconces, filled with wax lights. 


—~ 
OPENING OF AN IRISH RAILWAY. 


It is so unusual to have anything to record of Ireland that savours of 
success or improvement, that we gladly make room for the following ac- 


count of a ceremony common enough elsewhere, but unhappily too rare 
in that disturbed and distracted country. We copy it from the corres- 
poudence of one of the London papers, dated Dublin, July 2. 


Yesterday the first excursion on the Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way, right through from Dublin to Limerick, was expected to be made ; 
no obstacle appeared in the way—the portion of the line under the direc- 
tion of this company was quite ready, and it was supposed that that of 
the Waterford and Limerick was equally well prepared for the occasion; 
but it turned out there was something still to be done to render it pertfect- 
ly safe for an unusually heavy train to make the complete journey. The 
train, as we shall see more particularly below, proceeded uo further than 
the junction with the Limerick and Waterford, at Tipperary. From this 
point the company had an opportunity of viewing the regular traffic on 





that line, which appeared to ordinary observers capable of accommodating 
any weight of trains usually run upon existing railways. It was said, 
however, that, as a small portion of that line required more careful * box- 
ing up” before a monster train of two engines and twenty-one carriages 
could pass over with speed and safety, that it would be better to make 
another day of it. Of course, this suggestion was a. ; 

The directors, being aware of the interest excited by the approaching 
event—ot a railway communication between these two important cities— 
liberally determined upou giving a free excursion to the shareholders and 
the leading public men of this city. The Lord Lieutenant at once accept- 
ed an invitation to be one of the party. Accordingly, at ten o’clock yes- 
terday morning his Excellency, accompanied by the noblemen and gen- 
ulemen of the viceregal court, arrived at the King’s Bridge terminus, 
where a guard of honour wasin waiting to receive him. At this time the 
company invited to meet his Excellency aud proceed on the journey 
amounted to nearly 500 individuals, amoug whom we observed Lord 
Gort, Lord Cloncurry, Lord Clonmell, Lord Cosmo Russell, Sir Arthur 
Brooke, Sir H. Carden, Right Hon. Frederick Shaw, Hon. E. Lawless, 
Sir Charles Smith, Mr. Corry Connellan, &c. 

After a few minutes’ delay the train started. About half-past ten it ar- 
rived at Sallins, and then the company had a good opportunity of judging 
of the character of this splendid line of railway, which, to all appearances, 
for durability of work cannot be excelled by any other in the empire. 
Then, too, had they an opportunity of forming a fair opinion of the state 
of the crops, than which, as we have repeatedly written of late, there ne- 
ver within the memory of the oldest inhabitant appeared a promise of 
such abundance. The mode of culture within the past couple of years is 
wonderfully improved. For many miles on either side of the road the 
eye was delighted with broad fields, teeming with the speedily-ripening 
wheat—with oats, barley, and potatoes, all looking well as the husband- 
man could desire, and giving gladness to the visitors who had heard of and 
felt so much tor the sutleriugs of the people along this very route but a 
short time ago. 

At Templemore and the other principal stations at which the train 
stopped, guards of honour were in waiting to receive the viceregal party. 
Groups ot country people were also collected to see his Excellency ; but 
the trath must be told—they exhtbited at every point a studied silence 
and want of respect for viceroyalty, not the natural characteristic of the 
lower orders of the Irish peasantry. If, however, they did uot cheer, 
they did nothing of an offensive nature. Moody silence is all that is com- 
plained of. 

Having arrived at Tipperary, the point of junction with the Limerick 
and Waterford Railway, the traincame to astand-still, and it was then 
generally announced that the pleasure anticipated of going on to the city 
on the broad Shannon—but 17 miles off—was not to be gratified, owing 
to some doubt about so heavy a train passing a particular point of the 
road. As the line is to be opened the entire way for public tratflic to- 
morrow (Monday ), the necessary amendments, if deemed actually neces- 
sary, are to be made in the interim. 








for being invited to an entertainment intended to commemorate an event 
which was fraught with such great advantages to Ireland (cheers.) Whe- 
ther they all admired mostthe splendid country which they had traversed 
the noble character of the work that had been so far so well executed, or 
the speed and comfort with which they had passed along—all, he said, 
must feel that this really was a great duy for Ireland (cheers.) By con- 
necting the metropolis with the important city of Limerick—by connect 
ing, he might say, St. George’s Channel with the noble River Shannon— 
an incalculable amount of benefit to the country at large might be antici- 
pated at no distaut day (cheers). He felt confident this railway would 
give an impetus to Irish prosperity, which it was impossible to exagger- 
ate the importance or calculate the extent of (hear, hear.) 

He was enabled to say from statistical information which he had re- 
ceived that im the year 1847 the number of passengers that travelled on 
the railways then at work in Eugland amounted to 60,000,000, while 
about 30,000,000 tons of goods were conveyed upon them in the same 
period (hear). They were aware that vast “tracts of land had been re- 
stored by the speedy couveyance afforded by railways for the purposes of 
reclamation, ad they knew also that an agnculturel pageiation travelled 
more than those of manufacturing districts ; therefore, they must re 
speedy communication as a great advantage to Ireland, and all who pro-+ 
mote it us public benefactors (cheers). He did not entertain the slight- 
est doubt that the Great Southern and Western Railway would be success- 
ful in every point of view, because such great arteries must attract all 
the agricultural tratlic within reach of them. They knew that 90,000,000 
pounds weight of food was annually saved to the country by carrying 
cattle onthe railways, instead of, as heretofore, on the common roads, 
Every man, therefore, having cattle to dispose of for his own purposes 
would adopt the mode of conveyance least likely to depreciate their 
marketable value. ‘The farmer would be able to procure more readily, 
aud atinfinitely less cost, the materials for draining and for farm bail. 
ing ; aud he thought the fisheries would also be materially served by rail- 
ways (hear, hear,) when he called to mind the fact that prior to the con- 
struction of railways in England, fish wasregarded as a luxary in the dis- 
trict where now 3(,000/. worth a year wasconsumed. He therefore hop- 
ed with confidence that bright days were about to dawn for the Irish 
fishermen (cheers). ludeed [reland was so peculiarly well adapted for 
railways that he thought every friend of his country must be rejoiced to 
witness theit extension [hear, hear]. Although he was disposed to leave 
railwways in England to private enterprise—looking at the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country, he owned himself an advocate for ample public aid 
to Irish railways [protracted cheers]. Unfortunately the embarrassed 
condition of our finances had rendered it impossible that anything could 
be done this year: buthe hoped better times were in store for us [cheers] 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer should be a free agent—when 
the balance should be at the right side—then ‘he [Lord Clarendon}, 
whether in office or not, should use his best exertions to procure assis- 
tance for Irish railways [cheers]. His Excellency concluded by pro 
ing “ The Health of the Chairman, Mr. George Carr,” to which he added, 
“and Success and Prosperity to that real Friend of Ireland—the Great 
Southern and Western Railway.” [drunk with enthusiasm, ] A 

Mr. Carr returned thanks, and inthe course of his observatiens said 
that he felt assured the most sanguine hopes of the directors would be 
realised. Already they had proof of the value of the line; and, for an 
infant concera, they had every reason to be satisfied with the amount of 
the traflic upon it. He believed with the Lord Lieutenant that brighter 
days were in store for Ireland. Only let the people forget all religious 
distinction and political iiaensinedl each and all look upon his eo 
bour as his brother, bound by him in one common tie of country—and let 
all recollect only that they were the subjects of a beloved Sovereign,— 
let one and all combine to better the condition of Ireland, by practical 
measures—by personal exertions, and no doubt, success would be theis 
reward (cheers). 

The next toast was “ Sir Charles Smith and the Army ” 

Sir Charles Smith said, as the senior officer present, be should return 
thanks. He ventured to affirm that this toast had not been proposed ona 
more important occasion than the present for a very considerable tune. 
Whether he regarded railways in a military or commercial point of view, 
he telt they would be invaluable in this country. When he spoke of mili- 
tary advantages, he should be understood as alluding only to the best 
means of repelling foreign aggression, aud railways afforded that. He 
hoped sincerely they never would be required in Iretand for interference 
in internal dissension [hear, hear]. . ‘ 

The Chairman next proposed the “ Health of Lady Clarendon,” which 
was honoured with “ nine times nine.” ) , 

His excellency rose again, and returned thanks for the compliment paid 
to Lady Clarendon. Lassure you, said he, that Lady Ularendon has felt 
like myself, an uninter:upted pleasure in her residence in this country, 
If we have left our own home and friends, it is only to find here another 
home and another set of friends equally dear to us | cheers]. 

The Chairman proposed “ The general Railway !uterest of Ireland.” 

Mr. Ennis, chairman of the Midland Great Western, being called for, 
rose and spoke to the toast. Hesaid that they now saw clearly the way 
that Ireland was to be improved—by personal exertion, by perseverance, 
by confidence in each other, and the suppression of political and religious 
ditferences (cheers.) As much had been said of the advantages likely to 
be derived trom the Great Southern and Western Railway, when it should 
connect tLe Shannon with St. George’s Channel, he would allude to the 
pleasing anticipations which he entertained when the Midland Great Wes- 
tern should connect that channel with the mighty Atlantic at Galway. 

Lord Hawarden returned thanks for his health being drunk, after which 
Mr. Boothby and Sir John M’Neiil responded to similar compliments, and 
the party retired to the train, which arrived in Dublin shortly after 
eleven o’clock last night. 

oe 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 


We were about to compile a brief sketch of the life of this eminent 
man, when the following carefully written article met our eye in the 
New York Tribune. We take the liberty of borrowing it trom that paper, 
aud believe that it will be read with interest. 


Another of the great menof France has departed. The mind of Chateaubriand, 
so long a living and active portion of her glory, is now but a memory of the Past. 
Born even betore the reign of mediaeval principles had wholly passed away, it was 
his rare lot to witness the complete breaking up of old systems, and to outlive more 
than one of those terrible convulsions which, up to this time, are toiling to lay the 
foundation of abetterera. The record of his life, when itis given to the world, in 
accordance with his desires, will contain an experience more varied and eventful 
than often falls to the lot ofa man of genius. It will be to France a legacy of the 
same priceless value as we await in the memoirs of John Quincy Adams—necesse- 
ry to the completeness of her history, and perishing only with her name and renown. 
We have compiled from authentic sources the following brief biographical sketch 
of this distinguished man, 

Francois Auguste de Chateaubriand was born at Combourg, in Brittany, in the 
year 1769. He was a nephew of the celebrated Malesherbes, whose travels on 
foot and in disguise, through France and Switzerland, may have supplied the jn- 
spiration of his own. The name of his father, who was engaged in the cod-fish 
trade at St. Malo, was originally Lepretre, but changed to Chateaubriand from his 
having purchased the possessions of an extinct family of thatname. The son, when 
in his seventeenth year, served for a time in the regiment of Navarre, and soon af- 
terwards, in consequence of the Revolution, sailed for America, where he lived 
for some time on the banks of the Southern Mississippi. | Here. in the luxuriant 
solitude of primeval forests, and inthe bark tents ot the friendly Natchez, he seeins 
to have learned that intense sympathy with Nature and enthusiastic spirit of 
devotion, which left their trace on all his after writings. The charming romances 
of “Atala” and “Les Natchez’ had sufficient truth and fidelity to his own expe- 





The train then returned to Dundrum, the beautifully situated seat of 


Ingram, of Dublin. by order of the directors. His Excellency was here 
received by the noble proprietor of Dundrum, which, it may be observ- 
ed, is one of the most attractive residences in the fertile country of Tip- 
perary. The demesne comprises upwards of 2400 statue acres, of which 
nearly 1000 are richly planted, and the remainder of the grounds are 
tastefully laid out. Indeed the hand of care and the eye of an improving 


Excellency having walked over the grounds in company with Lord 
Hawarden and several other noblemen and gentlemen, entered the prin- 
cipal marquee at five o’clock, when the déjeuné commenced. There was 
every luxury the season afforded on the tables. After full justice was 
doue to the viands, the chairman, Mr. Geo. Carr, proposed “ The Health 
of the Queen,” which was duly honoured. 
Health of the Lord Lieutenant, and Prosperity to Ireland.” [Drunk 
with applause. ] 


applause, at the termination of which he said, he could assure them with 


embarrassment in returning his hearty thanks for the honour conferred 
; upon him by the chairman in the way he proposed his health, and the 
manuer in which the company had responded to it, He trusted to thei: 
kindness, if not too great presumption on his part, to allow him to co: 

stitute himself the organ of that distinguished assembly, and express 18 
their name their unmixed satisfaction in their day’s excursion (cheers), | 


} 





aud thanks to the directors of the Great Southern and Western Railwsy | 


Lord Hawarden, where a déjeuné had been prepared for the company by | 


resident landlord are every where visiblein this barony of Dandrum. His | 





The next toast was “ The | 


pertect truth, and not as an ordinary form of expression, that he felt great | : fabs 
: | Egypt, Tunis and Spain, 


| eral popularity. 
| and he was recognized as one of the first living authors of Frau 


rience, to give them a novel and enchanting freshness at the time they were writ- 
ten, While they lacked nothing of the grace and sentiment required by the taste of 
the same period, Chateaubriand returned to France in 1792, and was wounded at 
the siege of Thionville. ’ ’ 

We next find him in London, where he spent several years in exile, supporting 
himself wholly by his literary labours. During this time he wrote his “ Essays on 
Revolutions.’ After the Isth of Brumaire, he was allowed to live in Paris, 
where, in conjunction with La Harpe and others, he established the Mercure de 
France and Journal des Debats. He was at this time a Bonapartist, and declar- 
ed, in one of his publications, that the Emperor was “ one of those men whom the 
Divinity, when Le is weary of punishing, sends upon the world in token of expia- 
tion.” The “ Genius of Christianity,” perhaps the most celebrated and generally 
read of all his reflective works, appeared in 1802, in London, ata serial admira- 
bly adapted to its success. Bonaparte wished torestore the Church, and a book, 
which, wwenty years before, would have found few to defend it. now attained an 
immense popularity. The sincere religious feeling which pervades it, mounting at 
times into the lofty atmosphere of poetry, found its way to the heart of the public, 
then recovering from the fatal extreme to which it had been hurried. The next 


: . | year. during his residence in Rome, as Secretary of the Embassy under Cardinal 
His Excelleicy on rising was again honoured with a hearty round of | } 


Fescl, he wrote ‘* The Martyrs,” and in the same year was appointed on a mission 
to the Valois, which station he resigned after the death of Duke d’Enghien. In 
1806 lie travelled to Jerusalem, by way of Cyprus and Rhodes, returning thraugh 
His “Itineraire”’ is one of the finest specimens of de- 
seriptive writing inthe French language. It combines the fancy of a poet with 
the enthusiasm of a religious pilgrim. Less brilliant than Lamartine's “ Voyage 
en Orient,” itis more simple and sincere, and contains the elements of more gen- 
At this date the fame of Chateaubriand had become European, 
ce. ~ 

In 1811 he was elected Member of the French Institute, in place of Chénier, 

After the banishment of Napoleon, he published a pamphlet, entitled “ Bonaparte 
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and the Bourbons,”’ which Louis X VIII. was accustomed to say was worth more 
to him than an army. This decided his position asa Royalist, which political view 
he held during the remainder of his life. He remained in Ghent during Napole- 
on’s second brief reign, as Minister to Louis X VIII. and after the final restoration 
ofthis monarch was made a Viscount and Peer of France. From this time until 
1829, he held various important positions under the Government, beside serving as 
Minister to Berlin, Extraordinary Embassador to London aad to the Congress of 
Verona, and Minister to Rome. The most important of his literary productions, in 
addition to his talented editorials in the Jowrnal des Débats, were his “ Notes on 
Greece,” and a very popular essay on the abolition of the Censorship, in which he 
affirmed that without Freedom of the Press a Representative Government was 

hing. His complete works were published in 1829, in thirty volumes, the 
publishers L’Avocat and Le Févre having offered him the enormous sum of 550,- 
000 francs for the copyright. 

When the July Revolution took place, he advocated the claims of the Duke of 
Bordeaux, and refused giving the oath of loyalty to Louis Philippe, which obliged 
him to resign the title of Peer. For the following ten years he devoted himself prin- 
cipally to literature, Foe yo among other works, his translation of Milton. for 
whens poetry he professed akenibe admiration, and his “ Essay on English Li- 
terature.” During the latter years of his life he lived in seclusion, occupying him- 
self with his own history, under the title of Memoires d' outre tombe (Memoirs after 
the Tomb). These reminiscences, which are the property of the journal, La Presse, 
will probably be first published in its columns. They comprise ten volumes, in ad- 
dition to the other fifty volumes of his selected works. 


The remains of Chateaubrand will be buried at St. Malo; but the fu- 
neral ceremonies in his honour took place in Paris on Saturday the 8th 
inst. Nearly all the living literary celebrities of France were present, 
including Berryer, Victor Hugo, Balzac, Molé, Dumas, Miguet, Dupin, 
Hyde de Neuville, Décages, and Béranger. We translate from the 
Bien Public, supposed to be the organ of Lamuartine, the following addi. 
tional summary of Chateaubriand’s political career. It is probably from 
the pen of Lamartiue himself; and in fact one might from interual evi- 
deace fairly attribute it to him. It certainly smacks stroagly of his exag- 
gerated and powerful style. 





“ Let us uncover our heads before the coffin; it is that of a great writer 
as well as of a great citizen. A mighty intelligence, a noble heart, a 
powerful reason—the loyalty of a knight, the euthusiasm ofa tribuae, the 

rinciples of a plebeian euwrapped in the teelings ofa patrician—behold 

hateaubriand ! 

“ But what especially strikes us in this existence, on which we would 
not pass judgemeut to-day, is the movement of ideas that it represents, 
and of which it symbolises the transition of the progress. Chateaubriand 
born nearly a century ago in an old castle of Brittany, has died to-day 
upon the frontiers of the Democracy, with eyes turned towards the future, 
and almost welcoming the revolution against which he combated in his 
youth, and whose advent he prophesied in his old age. The kuight has 
made himself plebeian ; the courtier of kings has become the severest of 
the people. By the light of his genius he has marched from station to 
station on the pathway of the human mind, and starting from the old 
monarchical tradition, he has overleapt by his own impulse, and by the 
soarings of his thought, that vast space that separates the ancient world 
from the new. He has, without doubt, often lost his way; he has not 
always withstood, voice, that seemed to uplift itself from the bosom of old 
Brittany, as if it were an echo from the souls of his ancestors recalling him 
and holding him back, touched and still loyal, beside the broken idols of 

outh. But the poesy which inspired the bard was vanquished by the 

ason that directed the statesman; and at length the Restoration shut 
brutally the door of its palace on him, whose eloquent patriotism has 
remonstrated with its blindness. M. de Chateaubriand dreamed that he 
might be the saviour of monarchy: he was but its Cassandra. Vainly, 
from 1825 to 1830, did he struggle to release Royalty from the bonds 
that bound it to blinded influence and old traditions, to regenerate it in 
the life of liberty and progress. Royalty treated him as an enemy, and 
persisted in that path so fatal for itself, which must needs have conducted 
it to Cherbourg. 

‘From this moment the illustrious author despaired of the cause of 
Kin 8. He remains loyal to them from a sense of honour, aud that he 
might not, as he said, sever his life intwo. But if"he mourned still over 
their fate, he believed no longer ia their star. His heart did pious ho- 
mage to the exile of the last son of the race of Saint Louis; his reason 
acknowledged the legitimacy of Democracy, and associated itself with 
the expectations of Carrel and Beranger. 

“In the life just terminated there is not ouly the transition of an under- 
standing; there is also the transition of an epoch, Chateaubriand, born 
eighty years ago, brought up in the monarchical and religious faith of his 
ancestors, stifling in his heart his recollections and his feelings, that the 
philosophical and political thoughts of Democracy might have freedom 
of utterance—Chateaubriand, thus transfigured, may be taken for France 
of olden time breaking with the past, taking its onward flight, living with 
a new existence, and mounting step by step on the ladder of progress, 
until she finally achieves the Republic.” ‘ 


——~> 
ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT—COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


The customary ceremonies took place on Monday last, in the Church 
of the Crucifixion, Astor Place. Nothwithstanding the intense heat of 
the weather a very large audience testified by their presence the interest 
felt in the exercises of the youthful students, not a few having young and 
beloved relatives amongst those launching out on this occasion their barks 
upon the sea of life. The music of Lothian’s Brass Band diversified piea- 
santly the performances of the day; aud at the conclusion a handsome 
entertainment was provided at the adjoining Vauxhall Gardens for those 
who had given their attention for five hours to the immediate business 
of the meeting. All passed off excellently well, and we trust that pa- 
rents, pupils, and preceptors had all reason to be satisfied. 

The chair was taken about 10 A. M. by the President, N. F. Moore. 
On his right sat Professors McVickar, Renwick, and Velasquez ; and on 
his left Professors Anthon, Drisler, Schmidt and Hows. The trustees, 
Messrs. Philip Hone, Betts, Laight, Hon. J. L. Lawrence, Beverly Robin- 
son, J. Dunn, and Rev. Dr. Haight, also sat on the right of the President ; 
and on his left sat Judge Sandford, Galian C. Verplanck, and others. 

After a prayer offered up by the President, the following orations and 
addresses were delivered, the band filling up the necessary pause be- 
tween each. 

1. Greek Salutatory Address, Morgan Dix—2. Latin Salutatory Address, 
Theodore F. Lewis.—3. Euglish Salutatory Address, with a Poem, George 
C. F. Farrar.—4. An Oration, on “The Democratic and the Constitu- 
tional Principles,” Isaac Van Winkle.—5. Au Oration,on “ The Spirit of 
Freedom,” Joseph M. White.—6. An Essay, on “ The true Foundation of 
Civil Government,” Leslie Irving.—7. An Oration on “The Romance of 
New York,” Otis D. Swan.—8. A German Oration, “ Die wahre Freiheit 
des Menschen,” Benjamin C. Wetmore.—9. An Essay, on “ Woman iu 
America,” Joseph W. Harper, Jun.—10. Au Oration, on “The Energies of 
the Soul,” John Lockwood, jun.—11. An Essay, on “ Unaccomplished Pur- 
poses,” P. Wilson Ostrander.—12. Au Oration, on “Suicide,” Richard M. 
de Mille —13. An Oration, on “ Meutal Independence,” Levi M. Kellogg. 

The following testimonials awarded at the late examination were then 
delivered. 

, Senior Class.—General Testimonial. to Morgan Dix; English Composi- 
tion, Joseph W. Harper, Jr. ; Political Economy, Levi N. Kellogg ; Greek, 
Theodore F. Lewis; Latin, Otis D. Swan; Theoretic Mechanics, Levi N. 
Kellogg ; Practical Mechanics, Levi N. Kellogg. 

Junior Class.—General Testimonial, Edw. A Babcock ; English Com- 

sition, Wm. E. Armitage ; History of Literature, Norman A Beach ; 

reek, Lewis A. Kemper; Latin, Henry Parish, Jr.; Mineralogy and 

rear cf David Porter Lord ; Chemistry, applied to Arts, Norman A. 
Beach ; Theoretic Astronomy, Henry Parish, Jr. ; Astronomic Problems, 
Lewis A. Kemper. 

_S e Class.—General Testimonial, F. Seymour; English composi- 
tion, to Thomas L. Harrison ; English history, to James L. Clark ; Greek, to 
Sogo’. Byron ; Latin, to Charles A. Stillman ; Chemistry, to Matthew M. 
Blunt; Physics, to John 8. B. Hodges; Descriptive Geometry, to John 8. B. 


Hodges; Practical Applicati x c seenegens 
rr var ee Genders. pplication thereof, Thomas L. Harrison: German, 


Freshman Class.—General testimonial to Jol 
position, M. H. Wellman; Geometry, Sea 
emesis a Leigh R. Dickinson ; Gi 


n D. Rayter ; English com- 
c art H. Brown ; Plane Trigo- 
Greek to Jon. H. Anthon; Latin, to 
James Koven ; Archwology, to Wm. Cutting; Ancient History and 
Geography, to Wm. R. Smith; German, to James De Koven. 4 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts was then conferre ying 
students he the late Senior Class :—Morgan Dix, sates By mange 
W. Harper, Jun., Theodore F. Lewis, Otis D. Swan, Thendorus B. “ta 
sou, Horace W. Carpentier, Ralph L. Cook, Lyman D. Demaray, Richard 








M. De Mille, George C. Farrar, Leslie Irving, Heary W. Johnson, George 
M. Klots, Cornelius L. King, Edward Leavenworth, John Lockwood, Jun., 
Lewis Morris, P. Wilson Ostrander, William C. Pell, Columbus B. Rogers, 
Thomas P. St. John, Isaac Van Winkle, Benjamin C. Wetmore, Joseph 
M. White. 

The degree of A. M. was conferred in course on four Alumni of the 
College, viz. : William H. Stewart, John J. Elmendorf, George B. Dra- 
per, and Henry Oaderdonk; and the degree of D. D. was conferred on 
Rev. Samuel Roosevelt Johnson, and Rev. Fraucis Vinton, both at pres- 
ent of the city of Brooklyn. 

_ The Valedictory Address was finally delivered by Horace W. Carpen- 
tier, and the exercises of the day concluded with prayer. 


We have not time or space for a criticism on each address. Taken as 
a whole they were very creditable; but we feel disposed to award the 
palm to Mr Van Winkle’s Oration, and to Mr. Carpentier’s Valedictory. 
The former was close, logical, and ably reasoned. The latter eloquent, 
impressive, and original. 
— 
THE CENTRAL GERMAN GOVERNMENT. 


We mentioned on Saturday last that the Archduke John of Austria was 
elected first Regent of the United Germanic Confederation ; but we had 
not room for the following laws passed by the Assembly previously to 
the election. Each paragraph was put separately, and each was voted 
by an overwhelming majority. They are 


1. Until a government be definitively created for Germany, a pro- 
visional central power shall be formed for the administration of all 
affairs which affect the whole of the German nation.—2. The central 
power shall, 1st, act as executive in all affairs that relate to the safety and 
welfare of the nation in general ; 2nd, it shall take the supreme direction 
of the whole of the armed forces, and nominate the commander-in-chief ; 
3rd, itshall provide for a political and commercial representation of Ger- 
many, and to this end appoint ambassadors and consuls.—3. The creation 
of the constitution remains excluded from the sphere of action of central 
power.—4. The central power decides on questions of war and peace, and 
in connection with the National Assembly it concludes treaties with 
foreign powers.—5. The provisional central power is confided to a Regent 
(reichsverweser), whom the National Assembly elects.—6. The Regent 
exercises his power by Ministers whom he nominates, but who are re- 
sponsible to the National Assembly. All his decrees, to be valid, must 
be countersigned by at least one responsible Minister.—7. The Regent is 
irresponsible.—8. The National Assembly will, by aspecial law, fix the lim- 
its of ministerial responsibility. —9. The Ministers are entitled to be present 
during the sittings of the National Assembly, and to be heard by the same — 
10. The Ministers are bound, on the demand of the National Assembly, to 
appear before the same and to give information.—1ll. They have the 
right of voting in the National Assembly only when they are elected as 
members of the same.—12. The position of the Regentis incompatible 
with theoflice of member of the National Assembiy.—13. The German 
Diet ceases fromthe moment that the central power begins to exercise 
its function —14. The provisional central power shall in its executive 
capacity act, as far as compatible with its duty, in understanding with the 
plenipotentiaries of the German Governments.—15. The action of the 
provisional central power ceases as soon as the constitution for Germany 
is completed.—The whole of the law was, on being put to the vote, car- 
ried by 450 against 100 votes. Baron von Gagern resumed his seat as 
president, and announced that the election of the Regent would take 
place on the following day. On the 29th ult., the Assembly proceeded to 
elect a Regent or reichsverweser, and the votes were—Archduke John 
of Austria, 436; Baron yon Gagern, 52; John Adam von Itzstein, 32; 
Archduke Stephen of Austria, 1 ; votes refused, 25. Baron vou Gagern 
then said—* [ proclaim Archduke John of Austria as Regent of Ger- 
many.” 

$a 
SIR. H. BULWER AND THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT. 

In the Albion of last Saturday, we mentioned that the English residents 
of Madrid, very few in number, had signed a testimonial in favour of our 
Ambassador there, whose conduct has been so severely libelled by the 
Spanish Government. The following letter \ as drawn from them by the 
remarks of the Heraldo, but was refused insertionin that journal. It is 
signed by almost every British subject in Madrid, and it must be con- 
sidered an expression of more than ordinary feeling when the inconveni- 
ence to which those who have affixed their signatures may be exposed 
is taken into account, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ HERALDO.” 

Sir,—In your leading article of Tuesday, the 27th of June, which refers to the 
expulsion of Sir Henry Bulwer from Spain, we find, with astonishment, amongst 
other things, the following :— 3 

“In respect to the conduct of their agent in Madrid we appeal to the English 
who reside in this capital—they are many, and amongst them not a few very re 
spectable. ; 

“Ts there one who has not declaimed against the imprudence, the barefaced 
partiality, which has distinguished his conduct during his deplorable mission? Is 
there one who has approved of the character which he assumed, of secret agent, 
councillor, and protector of conspirators.”’ 

The few English who reside in this place have much desired to remain as before 
without meddling in the affair of Sir H. Bulwer, but, forced by the journal of 
which you are the editor to appear before the public, we are obliged to declare 
that the allusion made to usinthe Herald is a most unjustifiable one, against 
which we protest most earnestly, as well as against the sentiments and opinions 
which the journal in question gratuitously attributes to us. 

Have the goodness to insert this in one of your next editions, as the necessary 
satisfaction to, Yours respectfully, 

Joun Megane, Lieutenant-General, JAmMes ANDREW, Jonn Mansy, Ep- 
WARD StTopForD, TimotHy Wuitsy, GEORGE T. LoveLt, ANDREW O'BRIEN, 
J. B. O'MeaGuEerR, Epwarp Maney, Epwarp Moor, THEODORE Murpuy, 
Ricwarp Meapg, J. Vincent Dick, Savite Morton. Cuarces Cuitry, 
Henry M'VEiGh. 
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OPENING OF ST. GEOKGE’S ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


From the reign of Queen Mary to that of Queen Victoria there has been 
no such remarkable day in London for the Roman Catholics as that 
which the scene of Thursday, July 6, presented in Lambeth parish, upon 
the opening of the new church or cathedral at Westminster-road. For 
the first time since the year 1558 there were seen clustered together in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Archbishop of Canterbury, foreign 
archbishops and bishops, some 300 or 400 priests, monks in their white 
gowns and hoods, friars of various orders, and all wearing rich robes or 
poor habiliments, indicative either of the high rank to which they have 
attained in their Church, or of the poverty tv which they have devoted 
themselves. The new church of St. George, which was then opened for 
the first time, was erected, we believe, at a cost of 40,000/. Itisa truly 
noble pile of building, a specimen of the pure old Gothic, and capable 
of containing a congregation of 4000 persons. To thuse not acquainted 
with the form of Catholic churches it may be necessary to state that it 
represents in the interior a cross, of which the body constitutes that por- 
tion which is allotted to this laity, whilst the head and arms separated by 
rich screens of ornamented brasswork from the congregation, form three 
chapels ; the centre containing the high altar, and the one on the right 
being devoted to the peculiar worship of the sacrament, and that on the 
left to the commemoration of the joysand sufferings of the Blessed Virgin. 
Each of the side chapels, as well as the centre, contains altars, and at 
these itis intended to have mass celebrated every day in the week. 
Along each of the sides are arranged confessionals, which are tormed in 
the wall of the building, and not projecting from it, as they may be seen 
in churches on the Continent. For many years the erection ofthis church 
has been a favourite object with the Roman Catholics, and until the ap- 

ointment of the Right Rey. Dr. Wiseman, as bishop, there seemed to be 
bat a slight chance of their being able to carry it into effect, notwithstand- 
ing some magnificent a that have been made to them—such for 
instance, as the gift of stained windows to the church by the Ear! of 
Shrewsbury, ata cost, we have heard, of 800 guineas; and a.though there 
was the bestowal, not only ot money, but of jewellery, for the adornment 
of the altars, from the Rev. Dr. Doyle, of St. George’s-in-the-Fields. By 
the disposal of tickets for the nave at a guinea each, and for the aisles at 
half-a-guinea each, a sufficient sum was gathered together to ensure the 
completion of the church. In accordance, therefore, with the advertise- 
ment, the religious ceremonies yesterday commenced, at eleven o'clock, 
by a procession of the ecclesiastics from the adjoining monastery to the 
church. No part of this procession passed through tke general thorough- 
fure, although at one place it was visible to those in the street. It would, 
perhaps, be difficult to imagine anything more magnificent as a spectacle 
than the new cathedral at the moment that itscentre was occupied by the 
procession. 





The whole body of the church, its nave as well as aisles, was occupied 
by dersons richly dressed—many of them individuals of the highest rank— 
English as well as foreigners. In this portion of the building there were 
no lights—but all parts of the building were plain and unadorned; whilst 
at the upper end, and especially the centre chapel, to which the sun’s rays 
could ouly penetrate through the richly stained windows, was one blaze 
of light—wax tapers burning up above wax tapers, and casting back, in 
brilliant flashes, the reflection of the burnished gold on whieb their fires 
seemed for the moment to rest, and be again weer) whilst high over 
them all was displayed an enormous crucifix, bearing a figure arge as 
life, that seemed to rest upon a bed of glittering gold and richly coloured 
enamel. Beneath, and as if looked down upon by the life-like figure on 
the crucifix, was the procession, in which there were to be seen the va- 
rious Catholic guildsof London and its neighbourhood, some wearin 
white mantles others purple cloaks, others bluish hoods, and these follow 
ed by boys carrying garlands of flowers, succeeded by others bearing long 
double-lighted tapers ; these followed again by priests in white parplicess 
and these again by the monks of the Redemptorist order, with their black 
habits, and with them the Trappists, and then the friars, and these again 
followed by 18 archbishops and bishops, all wearing their white or gol- 
den mitres and gorgeous copes, and each having his attendant priest in 
full canonicals, until at last the procession was closed by the Right Rey. 
Dr. Wiseman, who bore, and he was the only one who did so, the ‘bishop's 
gilded crosier in his hand, as being a that he alone exercised the 
spiritual functions of a bishop in the district. As soon as the procvssion 
had passed the screen, and its various members were arranged in the 
sanctuary, the Pontifical high mass commenced. Upon the Guspel of the 
day being read, Dr. Wiseman ascended the pulpit, and addressed those 
assembled upon the great scene which they that day witnessed. Having 
congratulated his Catholic hearers upon the triumph to religion which the 
opening of such a church must be considered, he then appealed to those 
who were not Catholics, and who might have been induced by a mere 
curiosity to be present, andexplained to them what was the meaning of 
all this exhibition of riches, of golden ornaments, of jewellery, of lights, 
of painting, &c.; thatit emanated trom a desire to testify the greater re- 
spect to God. 

He instanced the glory of Solomon’s Temple, and observed that if a peo- 
ple were desirous to build a palace as a fitting residence for their Prince, 
how much more for their God—that amongst all nations the richness of 
the temple showed that it was a natural desire for a man thus to give 
evidence of his adoration of a Supreme Being; and that in all ages this 
feeling had prevailed, until a few centuries ago, when men first talked of 
a simple and unadorned house for a courch, and a naked form of worship, 
as most worthy of the Deity ; but they did so, when they were moved 
by avarice, and desired to + lhe the altar of the rich gifts which the 
piety of their ancestors had placed upon it. He assured them that how- 
ever richly the church might be adorned, it was so with the intention that 
itshould ever be “ the poor man’s home”—that there he might find sym- 
pathy—that there the sinner might at all times seek with repentance for 
pees. and, though abandoned by all the world, look for consolation and 
»e sustained by hope. Dr. Wiseman next adverted to the numbers of 
foreign prelates who were present as a proot of the unity of the Church, 
however much its members might ditfer from each other in language ; 
and he then stated that the Church was named after one of the ancient 
saints, and the service that day devoted to the first martyr in Britain for 
the Christian doctrine—St. Alban—whose memory was celebrated by 
the Church in the words of the Venerable Bede, and who might be unit- 
ed by him with one who had been invited to be present that day, but had 
since fallen a martyr in the discharge of his duties—the late Archbishop 
of Paris. Dr. Wiseman read the letter of the Archbishop of Paris to him- 
self, and remarked that it was strange the good archbishop, though de- 
clining the invitation to be present, did, not, like the other bishops 
who felt themselves unable to attend, promise that he would aid them by 
his prayers on that day. It would seem, he said as if the pious archbish- 
op had a presentiment of his martyrdom—that he could not pray with, 
though he might now pray for them. This portion of the sermon manifest- 
ly produced a deep impression upon those present. At its conc!usion the 
episcopal blessing was, in accordance with the forms ofthe Roman Catho- 
lic Church, bestowed upon the entire congregation. The mass was then 
proceeded with, and, upon its termiuation, the bishops and clergy, with 
the monks, priests, aud Catholic guilds, retired from the church im the 
same order in which they had entered, numbers kneeling down as Dr. 
Wiseman passed along to obtain his blessing. : 

In the eveniug there were vospers, followed by benediction ; and apon 
this and succeeding days for a week, ceremonies somewhat similar will 
take place in the new Koman Catholic Church of St. George. 

= 
FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
Florence, June 5. 

We had Jast night an illumination here, and the day before a grand 
“Te Deum” at the Duomo, and the day before that a Requiem. The tirst 
two were rejoicings for successes against the Austrians, and the latter was 
in mourning tor the Tuscan victims in the struggle,—an April day succes- 
sion of gladness to tears, which must have grated on the feelings of those 
whose beloved oues were lying stitf on the plains of Lombardy, And, 
iudeed, many a grim old Florentine palazzo remained dark and sombre 
amid the general blaze—a black spot upon the face of triumph, which 
marked the families whose bereavement forbade them to rejoice. 

The more especial cause of rejoicing was tbe taking of the fortress of 
Peschiera; and in the midstof the popular joy, while the city was bla- 
zing with its millions of lamps, a report got into circulation that Peschiera 
was not taken after all. However, the general belief was that the news 
was at length true,—although we have Fad some five or six false reports 
to the same effect already. In fact, the uncertainty of all the information 
that reaches us respecting the war in Lombardy is such that we may be 
considered in total ignorance on the subiect. The fresh crop of reports 


“and assertions of the most positive kind which each day produces, is sure 


be destroyed by the counter-assertions of the next. Strange to say, here, 
at the distance of a couple of hundred miles or so from the scene of ac- 
tion, our most reliable source of information is the London papers. In 
the mean time, if we live in much ignorance in this lotus eating happy 
valley, we live in proportionable tranquillity. Wars and rumours of wars, 
Heaven knows, we lear enough of,—with blowing-up of magazines, 
ravaging of country, failing food, &e. But all these things are ‘on the 
other side of the mountains.” The friendly Apeunine rears up his sturdy 
back between us and all this turmoil, and life in Florence pursues the 
ordinary tenor of its placid dreamy course. : 

The crash of falling thrones and the roar of revolutions, therefore, has 
not so eutirely banished from the fair city of flowers those more civiliziug 
pursuits as to afford no materials for a bulletin of matters literary. Our 
press, it is true, being now very satisfactorily free, reflects—as a free 
press must and ought to do—the public feelings and opinions of the ume 
being; and we have thus rather more of the field and less ot the grove 
than could be wished. Little boys, with hands full of wet broad sheets, 
scream to you in the streets to buy an account of “ Radechi, mortalmente 
ferito’—or “I Tedeschi cacciati da Mantova’—or ‘“Summossa generale 
nel regno di Napoli,” &c., &c.; and a stirring commerce 18 done in these 
articles, more especially as each fresh document makes occasion for ano- 
ther to contradict it,—and the good Florentines seem never to doubt a 
bit the more, but buy, and swallow, with even fresh appetite, each new 
dose of apocryphal intelligence. It is so new to them, poor fellows, 7 
have public affairs to talk about, and to be allowed to talk about them ! 
Then the mural announcements which meet one’s eyes on all sides,— 
and give evidence that men are already beginning to avail themselves of 
the privilege of saying what they think—are for the most part more or 
less characteristic of the time. We have “Popular Explanations of the 
Constitution”— Advice to the Electors of Tuscany” —* On the Militar 
Organization of Tuscany”—“ Liberta e Religione !"—“ On the Admissibi- 
lity of Government Functionaries to sit in the Chamber,”—all recently 
published. The feeling against the Jesuits, although it is long since Tus- 
cany was afflicted with their presence, 18 as strong as ever. Gioberti’s 
book, “ I] Gesuita moderno,” has had a large sale, in two forms, already ; 
a costly 8vo. edition, and a foolscap one 1 sx volumes which is to be 
had for about 30 pauls,—from 13s. to 14s. Yet, heavy and — as the 
book is, and almost unreadable to the fastidious modern readers of these 
days, another still cheaper edition 1s about to be published immediately, 
in Florence, in numbers. It is to be completed in fifty-seven numbers, at 
two crazie (about 14d.) each ; every number to consist of sixteen pages 
of letter press, and the entire work to form two volumes, which will cost 
between 6s. and 7s. omly,—a sufficiently clear indication of the extent 
of circulation contemplated. The author—who is now at Rome, and 
whose journey thither resembled a triumphal progress and his — 
in the Eternal City that of an Emperor—has published another sma “4 
product of his indefatigable pen, ou the “ Condizioni presenti e oe nh ° 
Italia.” In the meau time, artists engrave,his portrait, sculptors multiply 
his bust, and the gamins scrawl his name over all the walls. . 

The old Tuscau vein of satire, too, is beginning to show itself —. 
Less ferocious then the “vendetta di penno” wielded by the popu ar 
successors of Juyenal at Rome—less earnest perhaps, but more delicate 
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—humorously sly rather than indignant—it is strongly characteristic of 
the light, easy, and laughter-loving character of the people. Thus, we 
have an “ Almanacco dei Giornalisti,”—a quiz on 1 aud each of the 
newly-arisen tribe of journalists ; “ Consigli di Satan aif adri Gesuiti,""— 
the drift of which may be easily imagined; and, above all, plenty of 
ballads about “ Matternic-che.” - ; 

The solid advantages of a free press, too, are showing themselves sig- 
nificantly enough in bold inquiries into the abuses of a system ever 
hitherto more jealously screened from all unwelcome questioning than 
even the doings of princes themselves. , Thus, we have “A letter, bya 
riest, onthe Residence of the Bishop of Fiesole in Florence ;” and another 
priest writing “On the Present Conditiou of the Tuscan Clergy.” Then 
we have “ Inquiries into the Disabilities of the Jews ;” and a very strong 
and growing feeling against all religious ~ ay Can it be that once 
again, after 80 many generations, poor Italy will lave to read a lesson to 
us proud islanders, and recommend to civilized England her teachings 
of civilization 7? [t seems likely enough,—not only on that isolated point 
but on the larger kindred subjects of entire separation between Church 
and State. The recent events at Rome have done much to advance the 
minds of thinking men of all classes of opinion throughout Italy in that 
direction. 

Among other signs of the times, we may notice with a smile—though 
by no means one of contempt or ridicule—a lady champion coming for- 
ward amid the host of political writers called forth by the new state of 
things inthe Peninsula. The Signora Caterina Franceschi Ferracci gives 
us a treatise ona republican form of government in Italy. The tide of 
opinion has manifested itself strongly in almost all parts of Italy against 
republicanism. Here, at Florence, a week or two ago, a number of a 
journai called the “Populano” was publicly burnt by the populace in the 
middle of the principal square of the city because it advocated republican 

rinciples. At Milan and at Naples there is a republican party, though 
it is in both cases a very small minority :—but here the individuals known 
to hold such opinions may almost be counted on the fingers. One, the 
most remarkable among them, is Gnerrazzi,—the author of a volume of 
biographical notices of modern Italiaus, of a little novel entitled “ Isabella 
Orisini,”” which had a great success, and of yarivus other things, written 
not without eloquence and energy of style. We was, a short time since, 
arrested at Leghorn as the ringleader ae sedition there, and sentenced to 
imprisonment at Porto Ferraio, on the island of Elba—the Tuscan Botany 
Bay. There, he wrote a “ Sermd@ for Good Friday, composed in the pri- 
sons of Falcone, at Porto Ferraio”,—wl ich has been published and pla- 
carded all over Florence. The Government make not the slightest ob- 
jeueet and itis not likely to do any mischief to any one—but the pub- 

isher. 

But amid all these lighter zeit-schriften, asthe Germans wouldcall them, 
the excitement of revolution and the stress of politics have not entirely 
suspended the pursuit of more serious studies. Previously to the com- 
mencement of these disturbing causes, historical research had for the last 
three or four years been most actively prosecuted throughout the Penin- 
sula. And though such pursuits have been, of course, in some measure 
suspended by the occupation of men’s minds on matters of more stirring 
aud more immediate interest, yet there are not wanting some who still 
bave refused to abandon their wanderings amid the paths of “ hoar Anti- 
quity,”’ and still tind them, as Warton says, “ strewn with flowers.” The 
veteran Vieusseux continues his “ Archivio Storico Italiano,,—a work 
which in every way deserves to be introduced to the notice of historical 
students in Eugland, but of which I have seen no mention in any English 
publication. Vieusseux himself is highly deserving of a recording word 
of encouragement and approval as a worthy successor and representative 
of those old scholar-publishers whose occupation was to them a labour of 
love, and who by no means confined their acquaintance with the products 
of their press to title-page aud colophon. The patriotic and historical 
literature of Italy, in truth, owes much to the liberality, enlightenment, 
and perseverance of Giorgio Pietro Vieusseux ; who had spent a lifetime 
in the cause, and whose etforts in less happy times were rewarded with 
the crown of martyrdom—sutfered if not in person, at least in purse. He 
is “ Direttore Editore” of the “ Archivio Storico,” as well as proprietor 
of the property and originator of the undertaking. It would, however, 
stretch this letter beyond all allowable bounds if I were to attempt now 
to give you any account of the scope of the “ Archivio,” andof the re- 
sults already accomplished. I must reserve all this for a futare letter,— 
when a iittle examination of the volumes published may perhaps enable 
me to give ahint or two, through your columns, to some of our own 
learned publishing societies. 

Similar praise of activity cannot be awarded to the Accademia della 
Crusca iu the prosecution of its new edition of the celebrated Dictionary. 
The Academy undertook in 1841 to give the world a new, corrected, and 

much enlarged edition (the fifth) of their great work. It was certainly 
needed; for, despite the efforts and expostulations of pedant purists— 
who would fain torbid a language ever to grow and adapt itself to the 
necessities which new ideas and advancing civilization create—the Italian 
tongue had undoubtedly progressed beyond the limits assigned to it in 
the \ast edition of the great authority. It is possible to keep a language 
stationary only by paralyzing all movement in the people who speak and 
write it. The new edition was to be published in numbers,—-of which 
the first was nearly ready. It consisted, as every succeeding number 
was to do, of eighty folio pages, very haudsomely printed in double col- 
umns, on an excellent paper, and was to cost only nine pauls, or4s. In 
short, nothing more could be desired in point of beauty, accuracy, or 
cheapness. But, alas! four numbers were published by the end of 1843, 
and since that not a line !—although to all inquiries it is invariably replied 
that the Academy is hard at work at its task. The fourth number brings 
the work to ACC,—so that, at this rate of progress, the labours of the lear- 
ned Della-Cruscans must inevitably be interminable ; for by the time our 
grandsons have the completion of this fitth edition, the early part of the 
alphabet will urgently demand a sixth. 


BALL FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE SPITALFIELDS WEAVERS. 


The Spitalfields Ball took place at Drury-Lane Theatre on Friday 
night, July 7, under circumstances otf almost unprecedented brillian- 
cy. The immediate object was to swell the funds of the Spitalsfields 
School of Design, aud thereby to benefit our native artizans, by not only 
devoting the proceeds of the most gorgeous reunion of the season to their 
benetit, but by giving a specific impulse to the manufactures of the dis- 
trict by countenancing ouly the work of British hands. Some 4000 of 
the nobility and gentry were present, most of them in fancy attire, and it 
is therefore within reasonable beliet that the funds in question will re- 
ceive large augmentation. A considerable sum of money had been plac- 
ed at the disposal of Mr. Frederick Gye fur the purposes of embellish 
ment, and the aspect of the house—loaded as it was with gauze and floral 
festoons, chandeliers, plants, and statuary, and crowned with au immense 
orchestra at the back—presented one of those coups d’@il the light and 
elegant beauty of which cannot easily be described. ‘ 

The company began to arrive about ten o'clock, and before eleven the 
great bulk of the visitors were assembled. The intimations which have 
been made from time to time in the public journals, prepared the specta- 
tors for a series of decorated quadrilles ; but the beauty of the several en- 
senbles when they came into practical embodyment, could hardly have 
been foreseen. The Marchioness of Londonderry presided over one illus- 
trative of the Queens and Royal personages of England, the picturesque 
variety and historical truth of which was the source of infinite eratitica- 
tion; and the Duchess of Beaufort superintended another entitled the 
“Houses of York and Lancaster”—equally attractive in the richness and 
splendour of the costumes. The immeuse crowd which occupied every 
available position in the house was not favourable to the enjoyment, many 
of the ladies, as they ventured into the lobbies with the intention of de- 
scending into the area below, being compelled to submit to the rudest 
pressure. We may add that the arrangements for the exits and the en- 
trances were anything but what they should, and might have been. 

The “ Historical Quadrille” was thus personated :— 

Lady A. Vane as Matilda of Flanders, with Lord R. Clinton as William the 
Conqueror—Hon, H. Montague as Matilda of Scotland, with Mr. Conolly as Ste- 

hen, Count of Boulogne—Lady A. F.Howard as Adeliza of Louvaine, with Hon. 

. Curzon as Albini, Earl of Arundel—Miss Foulis as the Empress Maude, 
with Mr, Hogg as Geoffry Plantagenet—Miss R. Trevor as Matilda of Boulogne, 
with Hon, Mr. Astley as Ring Stephen—Lady L. Damer as Eleanora of Guienne, 
with Mr. Gwyn as Henry 1l.—Lady M. F. Howard as Berengaria of Navarre, 

with Viscount Cantilupe as Richard Coeur de Lion—Mies L. Meyrick as Avisaof 
Gloucester, with Lord Dungarvon as Fitzwalter, Chief of the Barons—Miss Paken- 
ham as Isabella of Angouleme, with Mr. Graham as Knight of the Leopard—Miss 

‘. Fox as Eleanor of Provence, with Sir W. Fraser as Sir William Wallace 
of Hogg as Eleanor of Castille, with Mr. F. Hogge as Earl of Cornwall—La- 
P. M. Howard as Marguerite, with Hon. F. L. Gower as Earl of Pembroke—Miss 
CP Isabelia of Navarre, with Marquis of Granby as Earl of Mortimer—Lady 
F . enham as Philippa of Hainault with Lord Burghley as Edward Ii I.—Lady 
os .ce8e as Anne ot Bohemia, with Mr. Burnaby as Richard II.—Lady H. Anson 
8 isabella of Valois, with Mr. G. Vernon as John of Gaunt. Duke pe: aod ee 

iss M. Pakenham as Mary de Bohun, with Mr. Rowley as Harry Hotspur— Miss 
Rumbold as Joanna of Navarre. with Lord H. Loftus as Sir John Mortimer— 
Lady Emily de Burgh as Katherine of Valois, with Lord Mandeville as Henry V. 
—Lady L. Pakenham as Margaret of Anjou, with Lord Elliot as Earl of Warwick 





—Miss Somersetas Elizabeth Woodville, with Hon. A. Egerton as Edward IV.— 


Hon. Miss Cholmondeley, as Anne of Warwick, with Mr. Walsh as Hastings— 
Miss Clive as Elizabeth of York, with Hon. S. Wortley as Henry V11.—Miss 
Graham as Katherine of Arragon, with Mr. Johnst me as Prince Arthur—Hon. 
Miss Charteris as Anna Boleyn, with Hon. E W. Duncombe as Ear! of Northum- 
berland—Lady H. Fermor as Jane Seymour, with Lord Ogilvy as Sir Nicholas 
Carew—Miss Meyrick as Anne of Cleves, with Mr. J. Mastqemeny as Lord Roch- 
ford—Hon. Miss Hanbury as Katherine Howard, with Mr. Vivian as Earl of Sur- 
rey—Lady F. Hay as Katherine Parr, with Mr. A. Lumley as Edward VI.— 
Hon. Miss Pepys as Lady Jane Grey, with Hon. Mr. Hanbury as Lord Guildford 
Dudley—Mademoiselle de Lechner as Queen Mary, with Mr. Weyland as Phi- 
lip of Spain—Miss Leslie as Mary Queen of Scots, with Mr. Peel as Earl of Darn 
ley—Hon. Miss Campbell as Queen Elizabeth, with Mr. Fortescue as Earl of 
Essex—Miss J. Leslie as Anne of Denmark, with Mr. Dodwellas George Villiers, 
Duke of Ruckingham—Lady Clementina Villiers as Henrietta Maria, with Lord 
Bateman as Prince Rupert—Miss Wyndham as Katherine of Braganza, with Mr. 
Levett as Sir E. Digby—Miss M. Hogg as Anne Hyde, with Mr. Cavendish as 
Lord Russell—Hon. Miss Barrington as Mary of Modena, with Lord Dufferin as 
James I1-—Hon, Miss Montague as Mary of Orange, with Mr. C. F. Webster as 
Prince of Orange—Hon. Miss Cotton as Queen Anne, with Hon. D, de Ros as 
Lord Cadogan, colonel of the 1st Life Guards in the time of Queen Anne. 


Lamartine.—The Constitutionnel of July contains the following letter, 
from which, vague as it is, we gather that the writer indiguantly denies 
auy share in the barricading and insurrection in Paris. The letter itself 
indicates the occasion that drew it forth. 


Sir :—Through respect for the crisis of my country, as well as regard for 
the good sense of the public, I have suffered that flood of malevolence, of ca- 
lumny and absurdity which always submerges for a time the names, the acts and in 
tentions of men whom circumstances elevate or cast down in the days of revolution, 
to pass without reply. The light itself will do this, and give to every fact and to 
every man theirtrue physiognomy. I am not impatient of justice, for I do not doubt 
the future, 

But I have this moment read in your paper of the 6th, an extract from an article 
copied from the Journal des Débats, in which the insanity of calumny is carried to 
the following imputations : 

- fowerd the end of February the pavements were hardly replaced, when the 
new Government decided to re-build, if necessary, the barricades against the 
National Guard and that part of the population, which, it was pretended, was ani- 
mated by a reactionary spirit,—an accusation which then fel! upon the friends of 
socialorder. A battalionof barricades was secretly formed, whose members 
served as instructors in all the quarters of the City, and taught theoretically the 
art of constructing them with the greatest possible rapidity. and disposing them to 
the best advantage. The barricades were marked out on a plan of Paris. The 
edifices, the monuments to be fortified as central Citadels, were also indicated. 
After this, the skilful combinations displayed by the insurgents of June, are no 
longer surprising. They followed a plan traced under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment itself.”’ 

I avow that, for the first time, te reading of these odious lines, drew me from 
the silence which I had imposedon myself tillthe day ofexplanation. To see my- 
self transformed into a professor of civil war, a pioneer of carnage—who have for 
the last fourmonths daily offered my own breast to spare a single drop of the 
blood of my fellow-citizens. I have noreply to this. I have but a cry of indigna- 
tion, which comes from the bottom of my soul, and which I beg you simply to re- 
cord, LAMARTINE, 

Ex-Member of the Executive Committee. 


EnGuisu INTERFERENCE IN FRENCH Arrains.—We mentioned last Sa- 
turday that the absurd charge against Great Britain of instigating or par- 
ticipating in the late outbreak in Paris was repudiated by the French gov- 
ernment. The circumstances and the letter of the French minister of 


Foreign Affairs are thus given in the Moniteur. 


“The insinuations uttered at the tribune of the National Assembly against a | 


neighbouring country, by a member of the late Government, having justly aflected 
the British Ambassador, his excellency considers it to be his duty to protest ener- 
getically in a note addressed to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and dated 26th 
of June, against every possible application of those words to the British Govern 
meni and people, whose honourable character repels of itself such an accusation. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs, appreciating the noble suscepubility of Lord Nor- 
manby, replied in the fo llowing terms: 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs to his Excellency the British Ambassador. 


“My Lord—My opinion, and that of my Government is that the Government of 


Her Majesty the Queen is too honourable to have taken any part in exciting the 
fearful events of Paris. I see no inconvenience in your giving this declaration, as 
well as your note, all the publicity that you may consider expedient. I will even 
see it with the more pleasure, as it will afford a new proof of the reciprocal senti- 
ments of good feeling which animate our two Governments. 
I have the honour to be, my lord, your all devoted, 
JULES BASTIDE.” 





Navy. 


The Earl of Auckland and his colleagues, accompanied by a party of 
ladies, left the Admiralty at eight o’clock in the morning to attend the 


launch of the Mars, 80, at Chatham, and having proceeded to Woolwich 
by the Dryad steamer, embarked on board the Black Eagle, which con- 
veyed them to Gravesend. They there embarked at the Terrace pier, and 
via the South-Eastern Railway, by special train, reached Rochester. The 
Princess Royal steamer then took them on to the dockyard. On landing 
here they were received by Captain Superintendent Sir Thomas Bourchier, 
K.C.B., and were met by Vice Admiral the Hon. G. Elliot, commander 
in chief, from Sheerness, and Commodore Sir John Bremer, superintend- 
eut of the Woolwich Dockyard, and their lordships were escorted to a 
pavilion erected ona level with the tiers of seats, at the head of the slip. 
At twenty minutes to one o’clock high water was announced, and Sir 
Thomas Bourchier led Miss Hood, the granddaughter of the late Captain 
Alexander Hood—who commanded the ship Mars in 1798, and who glo- 
riously fell in action while engaged with the French ship Hercules, of 80 
guns, off the Penmarks—to the bow of tbe vessel, when she gracefully 
dashed the bottle against the ship, and proclaimed her name “ Mars.” 
The next moment the huge vessel was moving, and the united bands play- 
ing “ Rule Britannia,” she glided into the Medway in the most majestic 
style. There could not have been less than 30,000 persons assembled in 
the yard and on the shores. After the ceremouy, the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, with the élite of the company, repaired to the captain superin- 
tendent’s residence, aud partook of a sumptuous déjeuné. His Roya. 
Highness the Prince de Joinville, M. Guizot; Mr. Bancroft (the American 
minister), the Count de Jarnac, and upwards of 100 officers and ladies 
were present. The Earl of Auckland and his colleagues subsequently 
made an official inspection of the dockyard, and at a quarter to two 
o’clock, the Black Eagle having in the meantime steamed round from 
Gravesend, they embarked on board of her and returned to London. 


Matta.—We mentioned last week that the unsettled state of Conti- 
uental affairs has pointed out to Vice Admiral Sir W. Parker, naval com- 
mander-in-chief, the urgent necessity of taking strict precautionary mea- 
sures for the safety of this island. The following order was issued on 
the 17th June, together with other instructions, which are necessarily se- 
cret; and we need scarely add they are strictly acted upon. 

“ Hibernia, at Malta, June 16. 

“ As it is essentially necessary, in the present disturbed state of Europe, that 
the character of all vessels entering the harbour of Valletta or Marsamuscetts by 
night should be distinctly ascertained, to guard against any hostile surprise, or the 
machination of evil-disposed persons, : 

“It is my direction that the guard is rowed with such vigilance during the night, 
as will, in combination with the beats of the marine police establishment, effectual- 
ly ensure the strict examination of every vessel, however small, which may ap- 
proach either harbour between sunset and daylight. 

“The Wee Pet steamer, or some other vessel, is to be stationed, during the sum- 
mer, off Fort Ricasoli, where moorings are to be laid down of sufficient strength 
for = security ofa sloop of war or steamer of the third class, should it be re- 
quired. 

“The ship having the guard is in future to prepare two guard boats for the duties 
of the night, one of which is to repair to the Wee Pet, or other vessel (not actually 
in Commission) which may be anchored off Ricasoli at gunfire, and to place in her 
a guard of six men with muskets and blank cartridges under the direction of a mate 
or senior midshipman, who is to be provided with sky rockets, six blue lights, and 
flash pans, with powder, for signals. Ball cartridges are also to be provided, but 
they are not to be issued to the men, unless there is reason to apprehend an attack 
from any quarter. 

“This party isto be under the direction of the guard, and is not to be finally 
withdrawn before sunrise, but may be relieved during the night as the captain of 
the ship having the guard may direct. 

The guard vessel, off Ricasoli, is to be visited once at least in every night watch, 
by the officer of the guard, but always at uncertain hours, to ascertain that the men 
are on the alert, nad at a good ‘ook out iskept. The night guard boats are to be 
constantly in the harbour’s mouth, and in fine weather to row once or twice in each 
watch, as far as the war ing buoy at the entrance; being at liberty, in rough 
weather, to make fast to the oe vessel from time to time. 

“ On the approach of any vessel to the harbour, notice is to be given from what- 
ever point she may be first discovered, by a flash of gunpowder, which must be 


repeated by the guard vessels and guard boats of her Majesty’s ships. Arrange- 


ments are also made that this flash shall be in like manner acknowledged by the 
guards in forts Ricasoli, St. Elmo, Tigné, and Manoel; by those of the Health De- 
partment, stationed on shore in quarantine harbor, and by the marine police watch 
boats. Thus it is hoped nothing stirring will escape observation, and that every 





speronara or other vessel will henceforth be exar.ned without fail, But the offi- 
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cers of the guard-boats are to be very cautious not to subject themselves to quaran 
tine unnecessarily. 

“If any vessels are found to contain gers in addition to their proper 
crews, they should be immediately accompanied to the polioe boat, and no person 
alowed to land till the object of the vessel is satisfactorily ascerta ined. 

“ Any occurrence of a suspicious nature is tobe reported to the flag or senior 
officer's ship without delay. 

“Should the naval guard vessel or boat discover the approach of two or more 
armed steamers or any other vessels of doubtful character, whose movements are 
suspicious, they are immediately to burn a blue light, closely followed by a rocket, 
and to fire muskets in quick succession, till answered ina manner by the neares 
ship of war, and the guard boat is to repair to the flag or senior officer's ship as ex- 
peditiously as possible to report thereon, when measures are immediately to be 
taken to assemble the crews at quarters, or man the boats, as circumstances may 
require. 

! if no doubt is entertained that the strange vessels are approaching with hostile 
| intention, two rockets are to be fired, one immediately after the other. 
es But should either of these signals be made by the guard boats, and the stran- 
| gers are afterwards discovered to be friends, two blue lights, about three yards 
| assunder, are to be burnt simultaneously, to announce the same. 

“The ship having the guard is always to have a sufficient watch on deck, with 

boats at the gness warp ready to act, in the event of fire or other accident. The 

| captain of her is always to sleep on board, and, without especial permission from 

| the senlor officer in port, is not to preeeee to any distance . day, from which he 
cannot be called on board at the shortest notice. 

“A confidential communication, sealed up, of the arrangements which will be 
observed by the garrison in the event of any hostile act, is herewith delivered to 
the Rear Admiral Superintendent and the respective captains and commanders, 
| acopy uf which is to be delivered tothe officer of the guard, and to be only opened 
| by him in case of two rockets being tired in quick succession, from Fort Tigné, 
Ricasoli, or St. Elmo. Itis to be returned to the captain or commander of the 
ship, whenever she may be relieved in the guard. 


(Signed) W™. Parker, Vice Admiral. 
| “To the Rear Admiral, and respective captains and commanders of her Majesty’s 
ships and vessels under my orders.” 

On shore, too, strict military duty is enforced, and measures quite ne- 
cessary for an island situated as Malta is, with so many strangere there 
from all European countries, political refugees, &c., are being taken; and 
several posts at which till now acorporal or sergeant’s guard were on du- 
ty, are to be supplied by a subaltern’s guard, and others are to be dou- 
bled. 

It is said that a chain is to be laid across the harbour, a measure high- 
ly judicious. No boat, however small, enters at night without being 
brought to and examined. 














| 
| 
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Tue Arts anp Lirerature in Revotutionany Times.—It will be 
seen that the past week (during which, mercifully, neither Opera House 
has produced any novelty) has included the most noticeable concerts of 
the season. The extent to which our chronicle of these has run would 
have precluded the possibility of much Gossip,—had not, indeed, Rumour 
been silenced by sounds far sterner than those of musical occupation 
among our artists in London. While listening for tidings from Prague 
and Paris, who could have much heart to plan or humour to talk of any- 
thing beyond such transactions of the hour as claimed immediate atten- 
tion! Though Art is no jest—still less a seltish pursuit of gain with those 
who view it aright—its interests must wane when a matter is in suspense 
so fearfully important as the triumph or defeatof Savage Misery! But— 
believing that now, more than ever in the world’s history, it is important 
that every action and transaction of every man’s life should be ordered 
according to principle aud conscience—the present times of suspense and 
-| anxiety may be turned to account by the Artist, no less than by the Politi- 
cian or the Literary Man. He has small part, it is true, in the propagan- 
dism in which now every child, it seems to us, assumes a ministry. A 
Masician in “the movement” is a spectacle as unseemly as the French 
women of fashion who have been flaunting it in the Phrygian bonnet at 
the Parisian theatres (a sightactually seen)! To such reckless arrogance 
—to this assumption by every butterfly of the scales of Justice and the 
thunderbolt of Doom—may be in some part owing the dismal convulsions 
now upheaving the world; one phase of which may be a general out- 
break of that Vandalism by which no one heritage suffers more cruelly 
than the Artist’s. “For Hearth and Home!” cannot mean that all should 
agitate, any more than that all should preach. Where are the people, if 
every manis to become a law-giverand a priest ?—But, seeing that among 
indirect moral influences Art comes perhaps the first, it is neither Quixotic 
nor Utopian to speak aloud to every one who, in any respect, has ony 
part of the public in care—the Musician among the number. It woul 
be foolish to deny that his “mystery” stands at this moment in a very 
critical position. Historians may point to past ages; and, reminding us 
how tastes and pursuits, like countries, have their cycles, assume that 
we are living at the end of the great musical period. This may be 80; 
but were the fact proved, thoughtful persons are not therefore absolved 
from acute exercise of discretion and unselfish effort. Ou the contrary; 
never was there such need for Managers, Artists, whether creative or ex- 
ecntant,—and Critics, to hold themselves clear of discouragement, hope- 
lessness, er i t self-conceit; to be superior to a rapacious and en- 
vious humour ; to distinguish between deep admiration and that spirit of 
superstition (the root whereof is ignorance) which, under pretext of crea- 
tion, sets about galvanizing that which has already lived. Originality 
cannot be called forth “ by command,” nor pressed out by profound 
thinking,—but its chances of appearing are promoted iu proportion as 
lofty and wide and generous views are maintained,—be the immediate 
fruit what it may. If, moreover, by representing fairly his own class the 
Musician would keep alive his hold on society and avert that indifference 
which is often the prelude to decay or destruction, he must now more 
than ever “ take heed to his courses,” professional and private. And by 
so doing he will be filling a citizen’s place far better than a Consuelo, who 
serves as a rallying point for intrigue among Bohemian illuminati,—or a 
Rachel, hugging the tricoloured flag while she assists in stirring up furious 
passions by singing La Marseillaise. Béranger’s mot is a golden one,— 
that “ now is the time when devotion may be best shown by each man 
abstaining from attempting that for which he is not fit.” — Atheneum, July 8. 











Hetwricu ZscaoKKe.—This distinguished author, a tale from whose pen 
may be found on our first page, died on the 29th ult. at Aarau in Swit 


zerland. He ranked high in the German literary world as an historian’ 


a philosopher, and a writer of works of fiction. 


His Royal Highness the Prince d’Aquila has sent his horses (part only) 
and carriages from Naples to Malta, and is expected to arrive there himselt 
onafuture day. To judge of the quantity of specie which accompanied the 
stud, it is presumed that other members of the Neapolitan Royal family 
may make their appearance. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Capua is strictly prohibited from 
having the use of any portion of his brother's stud. 


Suictpe or aN OvricerR oF THE 83xD Reaiment.—We announce with 
unfeigried regret the untimely death, by his own hand, of Lieut. Thomas 
Stewart Lane, of the light company of this corps, which melancholy eveut 
occurred at Castlecomer, on the night of Tuesday, the 27th ult. He had 
been suffering trom scarlatina and small-pox for six days, and, having sent 
his servant out of the bed-room on Tuesday night, be seized the oppor- 
tunity of blowing his brains out with his fowling-piece. London Herald 
July 7. 


Kumprotire.—The court-yard of the Admiralty, Whitehall, London, has 
been covered with a paving of Indian rubber. 1° is laid down in pieces 
about twelve inches square and one in thickness. The Bape = at 
Buckingham Palace formed by the erection of the new wing will so be 
covered with this material,—which its projectors have named ‘“ Kumpto- 
lite.” Its chief recommendation is, that it deadens ali sound, rendering 
the passage of a vehicle or horses perfectly noiseless. 


Awrut CALAMITY AND Loss or Lire.—One of the most hea-trending ca- 
lamities that we have lately had to record, occurred about 7 o'clock ou Thursday 
evening last, the 13th inst., on the levee opposite the Ursuline Convent. On the 
previous Tuesday a small portion of the levee at that spot gave way and saux. and 
some fears were entertained at the time that a larger portion woul soon break off 
On the evening we have spuken of, some men were engaged in stele. I pickets 
down at the place where the banks had given way in order to prevent the levee 
from further wearing —~ by the action of the water. Some fifteen or twenty 
persons who resided near the place were gathered on the bank, viewing the river and 
the men at work, when about 200 feet of the levee in length, and eighty feet in width, 
suddenly gave way, and without a moment's warning six human beings were usher- 
ed intoeternity. The names of the victims, as we have learned them, are Mrs. Hy- 

poline Troump andchild about eight months old; Fanny Troump, aged nine years ; 
| Louise Troump, aged 24 years; Miss Charlotte Dezire, and Mr. Francois Andry 
| —New Orleans Picayune, July 15, 








_ _ MESSRS. GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 


Tn T s. JROPEAN 
ESPECTFULLY beg to inform the public that their EXHIBITION OF EU R - 
R WORKS OF ART i cee open at Broadway Caires Buildings.) This —— 
| includes original my - by Ary Scheffer, Delaroche, Landelle, Muller, Mozin, Court, “rtrar 


tet, (Gronland, &c. Also rochart’s beautiful Crayon Drawings, and a choice collectior of 


bronzes after } a. Annual subscribers oa cunnes to one copy of the “ Pewer of 
Music,” after the spi picwre by W. S. Mount, Esq. ’ : 
Admission 25 cents; doors open from 9 o’clock, A. M., nutil é o'clock, P.M. June 10 6t 
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THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN'’S TRUE TEXT-BOOE. 


FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS of the United States and British Provinces, 
with of every species of American game, drawn from life, by the author. By 
H. W. Hexseart, author of “ Deerstalkers,” “ My Shooting-Box,” Principal Contributor 
te “* Hawker on Shooting,” etc. etc. 
The above work will be ready for delivery about the first of next Se ber Orders can 
be transmitted by mail to the publishers. BURGESS, STRINGER & CO. 
July 2—4t 222 Broadway, New York. 











PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, GULF OF ST. 
LAWRENCE. 


T° BE SOLD by private contract (in consequence of the death of the late proprietor) the 
valuable estate of Faicon Wood, consisting of 252 acres of freehold, and 18 acres of 

id jand, the whole in a high state of cultivation—situated 3 miles from Charloitetown, 
the Capita! of the Island, and fronting on the Hillsborough River. A large, well built brick 
dwelling-house, in every way suited for a gentieman’s family residence ; servants’ collages, 
eapacious barns, stables, cow and sheep houses, &c. &c, he farm-yard enclosed and ar- 
ranged ov the most approved English plan. Lime kiln, and all requisite buildings; & plenti- 
ful supply of excellent water and wood. The locality one of the most desirable in the Is- 


For further particulars, and to treat for the purchase, address (pre-paid) to T. Heath Havi- 
fond, Fag, Rotinter a-ha Charlotietown, Prince Edward’s Island, or J. Eustace Grubbe, 
Eagq., 44 Parliament-street, Westminster, London, England. July 15 3m 





ATMOSPHERIC CHURN. 


HE PROPRIETOR of this invaluable machine offers for sale the right to certain coun 
ties in the States of New York and New Jersey, of bis patent rights. This wonderful 
machine easily produces the finest butter, and in much greater quantities from new milk, 
fresh from the cow, than any other churn heretofore known. ‘Che public are respectfully in- 
formed that the patent churn will be in operation, and daily exhibition , at the New England 
Hotel, Broadway, corner of Thames street. July 2—4t 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 
HE STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 
weather permitting) at Windsor Bay, Oshawa, Darlington, Bond Head, Port Hope, 
and rg, every Tuesday Thursday, and Saturday mornings, at Eleven o’clock, and 
will leave Rochester Landing on her return, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 
, at 8 o'clock precisely. 
‘oronto, June 12, 1848. 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED IN 
1805. 
With a Capital of $5,000,000 
THE PAID UP CAPITAL and other assets of this Company now exceed tho sum of 
$2,000,000, 
Independent of the further sum for which a highly respectable and wealthy body of 
stockholders are liable. 


E-RSONS insuring now,share in the division of protits of 1849 which are payable in casu, 
or taken in permanent reduction of the premiuin. ™ 
Premiums may be paid quarterly, balf-quarteriy, or annually. 
No charge is made for sea risk to Europe, nor from any one part of the American Conti- 
@ent to any other part. 











MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

J. W. Francis, Esq., M. D., No. 1 Bond street 

J. C. Beales, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 

SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR , 
Charles Edwards, Esq. 
Prospectuses with rates and every information, can be had on application to the agents, 
J OSEPH FOWLER. 
5S. BUCHANAN 


June 17 27 Wall street. 





GAS FIXTURES. 


'ST RECEIVED frem the celebrated house of CORN : asso 
Bho New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. . ere Oe. 0 cttent — 


CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 

which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes thei 
Warranted cheap as any house in theeity, quality compared. ata tas 

J friends and the public are invited to ca ljand inspect them. 

. B.—SILVER WARE in all its branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 
Ware, Cutlery, Japannery, Girandoles, Clocks, Candelabras, Teutaten Polished reel Fire 
irons, Forks and Spoons, &c., plated on best German Silver. Sheffield Britannia Tea Sets, 
Bleck 'I'in Coffee Urns, Venison Dishes, anew article of Dish Covers, &c. &c. 
) some entire new patterns of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. 
my 20—6 m J. & 1. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
D™"s on the above Iustitution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 
WiLLIAM MACLACHLAN, 
H. E., RANSOM, 
7 Post’s Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 


And the Branches of the Bank of British Nurth America in tue Canadas, New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. June 3tf ’ 








Agents. 





REMOVAL. 


ALL, TOMPKINS & BLACK, late MARQUAND & Co. have removed to 247 Broadway 
southerly corner of Murray street, opposite to the City Hall, where may be found an as- 
sortment of Diamond and other rich Jewelry, Silver Ware, Cutlery, Watches, Clocks, &c. 
&e. Since Ist March, EBENEZER MONROE has been associate (as copartner) with B. 
T. & B. under the same name and firm as heretofore. June 3 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


pais preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variabie climate of our country is so subject. Prestribed in such 
cases it has beeu found universally to afford relief, and has gained much repatation among 
medical men, who most generally sanction iis use among their patients, Ina torpid state of 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, bas been found to aid in restoring the func- 
tions of that important organ. In Gout and itheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
having io a short period allayed all the inflarumatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
eucceeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Ofits successin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
Heartburn, Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved inevery instance a medicine 


of F sans utility. 
repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
100 William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 Eust-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C, M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co., 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout » United 
une 3 tf 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
Tee rane Scary P VERGUGON CAMO 7 Ont of Dive 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 
Samuel S. Howland, 
Samuel M. Fox, 
William Van Hook, 


an, Aquilla G. Stou 
George Barclay, . . ° 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Louis A. Godey, 
William Jones, 
BALTIMORE. 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 
Jobn S. Palner . 


Clement C. Biddle, 
George R. Graham, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffm: 
: Dr. J. H. McCulloh. ” 
BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, | Frank!in Dexter, 
Israel Whitney, | Benjamin Seaver, ° 
Jonathan Chapman, Elijah D. Brigham, 
J. LEANDER STARR, Genera! Agent. 
Eowarp T RicHarpson, Genreal Accountant. 
For the United States, and B, N. A. Colonies. 
Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance—the 
Society's prospectus—table of potee--cu enations of the various modes of Assurance—list 


of — &c., can be obtained at 7. Wall street, ee 
al Sm + LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 


p= BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 139 William Street, New York, one 
roaricles in tain, of ie following deneiptione, wien oy Sal a i uclecl 

C.ent o es r line, follow esc ons, which thi 

or retell, at low prices, for cash: ptions, ch they will sell at wholesale 


Solar Lam t, bronzed, and silvered, in at L 
mae pone 








Suspendin Lam ilt and bronzed, 
Bracket, do ai % do 
Solsy Chandelie: oe 49 x, 2, 3, 4 and 6 ligh 
rs,do oO ) » 6 ts. 

Camphene Sus: Lam tand bronz 

a 

do eliers C) o 2,3,4and6 lights, 
Girandoles, silvered and bi ed, 
Candels ee ao" a wa dog ar 


ar ° ° 
China, Vases and Bohemian Glass Vases, do 
Hall ‘——~ a! large assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bohemian 
lew Wicks, Chimneys and Shades of all kinds, 

aper ye sone ye ag patterns and styles, 
Superior Camphene and B me 


wPANVARD'S PANORAMA. 
ANVARD'S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER!—PAINTED 
extending from the mouth of the Mi AS !—Exhibiting a view of country 1200 miles in length, 
of lati e Missouri River to the city of New Orleans, and reaching 
° ‘Ope my 7 evening (3un ay expected) anaes AINTING IN THE worLp ! 
wey ating Nibtde Gar en ¢ NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in Broad- 


& Meson 5D ont 2 ren half-price, 

anorama commence moving at 1-1 ‘9 8 o'¢} 
Afternoon Exhibitions on Wednesdays and s tur lays, Corn ’ 
Seats secured from 10 till 12 o’clock, A. M. a = 


my 6—6 mos. 








dec 18 








HE ENGRAVINGS which have been issued from the Alpi 
have been col in anew ra beautiful style b © Albion Office and the Art Union: 





Avion. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE Cc. 
Cornhill, London; 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 


CAPITAL— £600,000 or $3,000,000. 
AVING been induced to extend its business to this country, submits the following ad- 
vantages to residents of the United States, viz: 
‘The-security of a large realized and invested Cepital of a Company in existence upwards 


of a quarter of a 
B on p d on the participation scale. 

The full value given for policies when discontinued. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium (if desired) permitted to re. 
main unpaid for the first seven years, as a loan at 5 per cent interest, and then to be paid, or 

as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

The acceptance of Naval, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen. 

surate premium. No charge for policies. 


Sok, , 





TRUSTEES, : 
John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq. Sebaa’n G. Martinez, Esq 
DIRECTORS. 
Sir Rebert Alexander, Bart. George Green, Esq. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cox, Denzil 1. Thompson, E 


Rev. Wm. Fallofeild, M. A. George H. Weathe , M. D. 
anaging Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, E 
Physician, Septimus Wray, .D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
New York Medical Examiners: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Eaq., M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSON, Esq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 


14 The requisite forms of effecting Insurance, with prospectuses and all information re- 
li — he may be obtained of the Comp = Agent, 
j 6m REC’K SALMONSON, 21 New street. 








THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor General of Canada. 


Edinburgh, 1 George Street; London, 4 A. Lothbury ; Glasgow, 37 St. Vincem 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street. 


DIRECTORS, 
Christr. Dunkin, Esq., 


Hon. Peter McGill, Chairman, 
Hon. Justice McCerd, 


David Davidson, Esq., 
Alexr. Timpson, Esq., Hon, W. B. Robinson, 


Hew Ramsay, Esq. _ 
Adviser, yong W. Campbell, Esq., M. D 
Solicitor, John Rose, sq. 
Manager, A. Davidson Parker, Esq. 
HE DIRECTORS OF THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being de. 
sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, which are 
commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested rue Boarp IN MONTREAL with ful 
powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals, putting the Company on the risk, at once, 
without communicating with the parent Board. . 

A party has it thus in his power to effect an insurance on his Life immediately, without in- 
curring the cong to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been subjected, from 
the sanction of the Head Board being required to complete the transaction; the deliverance 
of the Board at Montreal being final and irr 

Thie arrangement gives to the CoLoniat all the facilities of a Company essentially local , 
and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guaran Capital , affords the 
most perfect a | urance transactions. 

Rates by Annual Payments for an Assurance of £10 sterling. 


TaBLe | 
Whole Term of Life with Participation in the Profits of the Company. 





Ag — oy ~ . ——- am. Age. Ane aa ium 
3 8 
20 1 188 4d 40 2 58 6d 60 7 Tald 




















Pouicigs effected under THIS TABLE, have the benefit of participating in the profits of the 
Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain intervals, when each Policy will 
share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 


TaBLe II. 
Whole Term of Life without Participation. 


Age. Annual Premium. “— Annual Premium. | Age. Annual Premium 
5 41 lie 2d ‘ 52 53 2d § 1 58 3d 
20 1 156 1d 40 60 6 148 lid 


£ 
3 03 Od 

Policies effected under THis TABLE, secure sums of fixed amount, payable atdeath. This 
Table is frequently selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on the lowest 
poms, and well suited to Assurances effi lin ion with Loans, or to cover 

EBTS. 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Har Crepit System.—According to this arrangement, parties can pay HALF of the An- 
nua! premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interest to remain 
as a debt on the Policy, and paid off when conveniei.t, or, at the option of the Assured, to be 
deducted ut settlement of the claim; 

Or, the Company will grant assurances on the following plan:—One-THIRD of the Annu- 
al premium to remain in the hands of the Policy hoider during the subsistence of the Assur- 
ance, the proportion of premiums thus reserved to be deducted with interest, when the sum 
assured becomes a claim upon the Company. 
TRAVELLING Licence.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence and 
Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in particu- 
lar, the assured having permission to pass from any Norra AmeRiCcAN Port TO any Euro- 
PEAN Port, at all times, without extra charge. 
The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &e:, together with 
every other information regarding Lire AssURANCE and ANNUITiES, may be obtained by ap 
plication at any of the Offices of the Company. 
By order of the Directors. 

A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 

Ofhce, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal. 


























nov!3 6m 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8S Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 











NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—2£5,000,000 

4 ey Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect securt- 

ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since its 
} 1 crrcamaitiel annual income being upwards of £95,000, er in American currency 

460,000, 

In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, to all 
peneee of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in thefollow- 


ng table:— 
. $5000 6 years—added $600. 
$5000 4 years—added $400. 
$5000 2 years—added $200. 





For the whole Life. 





For seven years, 





Age. For one year. | atan annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profits. 
23 1 02 1 82 2 00 
24 1 04 111 1 87 210 
25 1 07 115 1 92 215 
26 110 117 197 2 2 





The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 
five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 
Every information will be afforded and prespectuses may be obtained on ouppeniee to 
W. ©. MAITLAND, 


jans tf Agent for New York and the United States, 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 21ST AUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON LIVES, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fromthe investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
— poymeat or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

iate or defe , for any sum of money invested with them. They can elso point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such urers to exercise control ever the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wit or wiTHouT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the Bourd, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 














Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
Profits rofits rofits, Profits. eeececces eee 
15 113 6 40 362 24 8 2176 
20 1174 19 12 45 3171 3.40 374 
25 229 1147 50 4131 3171 414 
30 293 2 02 55 5178 41911 5 34 
35 1167 264 60 7 10 10 6 91 6132 











The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the d with participati wil share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 


Brantford...cceccsceceseececeseee William Muirhead.....e.-ccecseccereecseceserecsecsseces 


«+ Robert M. Boucher........-sseseeeecesecesecere “ 
veceopene teens seceeeeesseeee Dr. James Hamilton...........+ 
++» George Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
Montreal....sescseseseeeeeseesee Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. S.C. Sewell........ se 





















PATS. .cccoccscccccccseseceseeees DAVIG BUCHAN. ....c.cccee eesccerscessene ee 
Port Sarnia... naeeeesnnese Malcolm Cameron. .....ceeeseeeeceeeeees eel 
Quebec.....+ «+e» Welchand Davies... 
St. Catherines...eeeseseeeeeeseeee Lachlan Bell...c..seseereseercceereresscees rate 


TOronto....eesceeceveseeeseeeeees Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick...... ee 
Woodstock...+.++++++++++eee+e++ William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
By order of the Board. 

THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 

am 


dec 16 ton. 


July 29 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN F7TEAM 


Te BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS 
Beston and Liverpoel, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax vs lost 
assengers. 








and receive Mails and P: 
Captains. 

America, .......06sse+ee0+e0e00eeC. HL E. Judkine | Hibernia...... 
‘. u. Lott | Britannia. 





= Acadia, J. Stone. 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard sideo—red eg 





port side. 
Acadi f — “ New York, Wedne 
COMIB. ...0. 0000008 edtecons eences > BONE)... r0scccee ew Yor : 
Rem. ciaduhovecastgsed, SINGH BS iaditins..) “Boston, Wednesday, Sti fi oea 
Britannia.....+.+.000++ Crecceeces W. Lang.......++« “ New York, Wednesday, 5th J 
Ge ncceccosesess Re te Seat W. Harrison...... “ Boston, Wednesday, 12th July 
GeORAMR. 006 sccvecsconsesqeosces Leitch........0+0+ “ New York, Wednesday 19th Jul 
Uiberaia.... ivbessane -N. Shannon poner oe ® Boston, Wednesday, 26th Juiy, y- 
DE. onan ceaheskamenennecsondeiihaesscaceness “ ow York, W : 
Poseage money $120, ” » 2d August, 


Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 





All Letters ‘ewspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
apl5 38 Broadway, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

4» sree a ie event Biase of Li yoy 4 between New York and Liverpool have 
arran, or r ing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2ist and 26 

month; ths ships to succeed each other in the following order, — r ahed every 











Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool, 

New World........ Knight....... . July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6) Aug 21....Dec 21....AEr ai 
John R. Skiddy..... EME. ccccvsccsecee BccoccecDoccccves res Set See 26 
Fidelia.......++ esses OMiRbascpecsecee Sh sapeend is inre --16| Sept 1....Jam 1...)May 1 
Hottinguer..........Bursley.... colllonseseed Mioeccesce Becevenssedibccccs J 
Rosciis. ...+.seeeee Moore... eres Bicccseee 26..... +0 0Bl weece Uh. .ceccccelleccccse cll 
Isane Wright........Bailey......... Aug 1....Dee 1....Apr 1] ..... 16. ..000000Brooe....18 
Ashburton.......... Howland.........++. wae wens Diaknamen Oe nandellinens dan silecccece dll 
West Point.........- Allen........+++ ae eS Bes ssesens 1 26 cs 
Yorkshire........+ -. Furber....... conse MB. ccccee 16.....+6. 16 
Liverpool, ....-..... Blethen........++++ Peer Orr 21 
BIAAONS. ...00000cccce CODD. cccccrcccccces BB. ccccces BB. ccccves 26 
Columbia ....- +eeeee Cropper 
Patrick Heury iT 
Waterloo,..... 

ew York..... 
Queen of the V 
Sheridan....+-.+e++0+ Cornish 
sey oe ‘ 

enry Clay....... 
Richard Alsop... ‘ 
Cambridge.......++- M 
Constitution ......++.+ +2! 





Garrick. ....eceeeeee+ HUME. cceeeeeeerces WB.ccrces 2 
Oxford..........++.+-Goodmanson..Nov 1....Mar 1....July | 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pung 
tuality in the days of cotiing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool...... . 8106 
“ “ to New York..........e-seees. 25 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam 
ridge and New York GOODHUE &’CO, or C,H. MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 


T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpooi 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y., 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO.,N., Y. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. . 


a line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York ow the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th and 28th, and Portsmouth 
on the Ist and [6th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Selling from New 
fork. 


Westminster, 8S. C. Warner 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold 














Days of Sailing from 
London. 
May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] June 28, Oct, 28, Feb, 2 
“ 24 “ 24, “ 24]July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. i3 
2. o te . 





Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 e $ 23, 

Victoria, H. R. Hovey a “ 2, “ 24) Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8 Mar.8} “ 2 “* ge «© @& 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker “ 24, “ 2, \“ 24) Sept.15, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dee. 8, April 8 °* 2 o 2. u 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “ 2, « " “ 24| Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June is 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navige- 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is new fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible tor let- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor, 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 South street, N. Y. 

mar4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London, 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York oa 
the Ist of each month, as follows :— 





New York. Havre. 
ST. DENIS, let January.........05s 16th February, 
Howe, master. OE ; i6th June, 
Ist per CMDET.... 0.0006 isth October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, lat February........... iGth March, 
Everleigh, master. ; BEE i rieesd ib c6ceconce ; i6th July, 
Lat Cetober. occecccccecs i6th November, 
BALTIMORE, Es 60 6600%650000 16th April, 
Conn, master. BER BE v0 ccesccececsces ; ifth August, 
2 lst November.......... 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Let April. ..c.rcccrccceee 16th May, 
Fuack, master, ey ee RT ree ; 6th September, 
lat December.......... 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $106 witi.out wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers will be terwarded free from an onueraes but those actually 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
mar 13 88 Wall Street. 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 

‘ ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 

netism, is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 

nful forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 

thy proportions. If then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it is thus 

deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly at- 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE ia an important improvement 
over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene 
rally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse. It is ex- 
ph ly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other instruments, It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
no unpleasant sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
\s in ok respect entirely harmless. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with PosiTIVE AND PERMANENT SUC- 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dye 
pepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, Lumba- 
go, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
ergy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confident 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Dea 
ness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully successful- 

Each Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 
in neat black walnutboxes. Accompanying each is anew Manuel, containing fulland simple 
directions for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is recommended.— 
Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
ing it is perfectly simple and intelligible. 

All Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every ‘amily should pees one of these 
beautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous diseases in which or- 
jinary medical treatment is of slight avail. x 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anu power. They can be 
readily ond safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British Provinces and West 
Indies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured und sold wholesale and 
retail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York, 

N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care» 
fully fulfilled. jan 15 














ANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 

HENRY OWEN, sole Agent forthe United States and Cunada, has a large and complete 
assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Holders, 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Cavtion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
ceuse of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that\protection the laws lof the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr, Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
marks. nov & 





THE BEN FRANELIN. 


O 3 MORTON PLACE, BOSTON.—The subscriber respectfully informs his friends and 
the public of Boston, amongst whom he flatters himself he has a numerous and high/y 
respectable acquaintance, that he has taken this House, and has fitted it up in the most a 
proved manner. His intention is to affurd to Clubs and Private Parties a House similar 4 
character to the best conducted establishments in Europe and this country, and hopes, by 
strict attention to his business, to give satisfaction to his customers. 

The house will be constantly supplied with every delicacy that can be procured in thie 
oe the southern markets, and, in their preparation, no pains will be spared to do them jus 
tice. 

te Dinner and Lunches consisting of the best and most approved Fare, can always be 
obtained at the “Ben FRANKLIN.” 

N. B.—The House will iavariabiy be closed on Sundays.~ 





¥ 
ap 2 Sm WILLIAM BUTLER, No. 251 Broadway, (Plumbe’s building.) 





nov 13—w THOMAS MORGAN. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One square of ten lines, one insertiON.......ccccccccccccccceces $1 00 
One “ “ “ two insertions........... Ssbusasscesese 8 OO 
One “ “ “ three ” een caeeees icdackensasses Ee 
é “ “ “ one month........ sescbisudinseeccssces OOF 
“ “ CO IR oo oS ini ois ccc cccdeccpssss. TOO 
“ “ “ “ six months..... Sebasebtcen Ghana eccese 13 50 
“ “ o SRP ON csccvsauce pcsbkaschteessape 20 00 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. — 
OFFICE NO .3 BARCLAY STREET, 
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